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Bureaucracy in Business Management’ 


PAUL 


R. MORT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Nien area of school administration 
that we call “business management” 
is too self-contained. It finds justifications 
for its acts in custom and tradition within 
its own bounds or draws them from false 
analogies with true business enterprises. 
Since bureaucracy defined as “be- 
lieving in, supporting, or carrying on 
government by a narrow official rou- 
tine,’ perhaps. the situation I describe 
could be justly termed bureaucratic. 

There is just enough bad about the 
connotations of bureaucracy that any 
tendency toward it in school adminis- 
tration should be a cause for concern. 
Bureaucracy in county, city, state, and 
national government is not altogether 
bad and is perhaps necessary to a degree. 
In school government, however, can we 
look upon it with comfort? 

I should like to examine the origins 
of this bureaucratic tendency in business 


iS 


*A talk given at the Second Annual Institute 
for School Administrators held at New Paltz, 
New York, August 5, 1952. 
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administration of school systems, not so 
much in the belief that I necessarily have 
either the explanation or the cure for the 
situation I deplore as in the hope that I 
may encourage those much closer to it to 
seek the explanation and the cure. 

I have heard it said that when a man 
gives two reasons why he cannot come 
to dinner or play golf or go fishing, it 
is pretty certain that neither is the ‘nal 
one. Perhaps this is the dilemma that 
school business administration is sub- 
jected to. Presumably it must always 
look for two justifications for its acts— 
one in the promotion of the educational 
program it serves, the other in the as- 
surance of good stewardship of public 
monies. Since few of the people with 
whom the business administrator deals 
have a very keen sense of both the edu- 
cational and the governmental responsi- 
bility, he is perhaps unduly tempted to 
appeal to neither, but rather to give his 
justifications in terms of the magic 
phrase “good business.” In other words, 
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public school business administration 
exists in an alibi situation. It reminds me 
of a friend of mine who kept an extra hat 
hanging in plain sight in his office. He 
could then go out and play golf, and 
anyone looking in would say, “He must 
be around somewhere; there’s his hat.” 
A simple suggestion, but one that 
probably has little merit, would be to 
discontinue the use of the term “busi- 
ness administration.” Lacking such a 
crutch we might more often seek authen- 
tic justifications, since public school busi- 
ness administration is not really business. 
The meaning of the term “business” that 
gets a warm, pleasant, confident reaction 
is that which suggests commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprise. Certainly it must be 
this meaning we are trying to invoke in 
the term “business administration” and 
not the connotation of mere busyness. 
A more helpful procedure might be 
to trace these two purposes to their 
common origin, instead of driving the 
business administrator back to the dual 
justification of educational value and 
stewardship. I believe it is entirely pos- 
sible to examine all fiscal affairs of a 
school system in terms of the part they 
play or ‘could play in serving the com- 
mon values accepted in our culture from 
which both the educational and the 
stewardship functions flow. By these 
common values I mean the tests (other 
than the achievement of purposes) which 
people apply to a public enterprise, such 
as, on the one hand, protecting the indi- 
vidual against the system by avoiding 
too great uniformity and, on the other 
hand, protecting the system against the 
individual by keeping administrative dis- 
cretion at a minimum; setting up pro- 
cedures in such a way that those af- 
fected by them will have the maximum 
feasible part to play in the decisions in- 
volved; assuring that those exercising dis- 


cretion are officially subject to some 
systematic check; seeing to it that the 
procedures set up do not close the door 
to desirable change in the procedure 
itself or in the service it implements, 
Approximately a dozen principles can 
be readily identified, some having to do 
with relations with human beings, staff 
members, public, student body; some 
arising from day-to-day experience with 
money and people i in common affairs of 
life; and some pertaining to the charac- 
teristics of the entire enterprise, its sta- 
bility, flexibility, and adaptability. 

I am convinced that if even moderate 
care were taken in examining the pro- 
cedures we follow and those that we set 
up, viewing them from these various 
angles, our system of fiscal affairs would 
increase contributions to the enterprise 
in achieving educational objectives and 
maintaining institutional health. 

I have tried out this procedure to my 
own benefit, at least in certain aspects of 
administration of fiscal affairs. As a re- 
sult I feel sure that a state audit can 
quickly get out of bounds and tends to 
do so, thus seriously interfering with 
vigorous community action, w hich down 
through the years we have taken untold 
trouble to safeguard. The audit can 
quickly come to conflict with the de- 
mocracy test, which demands that the 
power of decision be kept close to those 
whom it concerns. Also, as I come down 
the list of tests and find the term 
“economy” I wonder whether state 
audits are an economical use of the 
money of the state and the time de- 
manded of local officials, particularly if 
the audit is not kept within strictly pru- 
dential bounds. Again, if the budget is 
too exactly dev eloped, it may seriously 
conflict with flexibility and adaptability. 

The above examples are on the nega- 
tive side. The positive fruits of such an 
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analysis are much more challenging. 
Take the development of the budget, for 
example. Here is a recurring process 
that is inescapably a part of the mecha- 
nism of operating a school system. We 
must develop a budget every year 
whether we do it w ell or poorly. Ac- 
cordingly, we might well ask ourselves 
the question, Does this recurring, neces- 
sary process have potentials for. enhanc- 
ing the whole enterprise? Running down 
our list of check points (democracy, 
stability, simplicity, etc*), we find one 
that says “to the degree possible, people 
affected by decisions should participate 
in making them.” Quite clearly the fate- 
ful decisions represented in the annual 
budget, which set the stage for an entire 
year, stand to affect children, parents, 
taxpayers, and citizens in general. We 
can then ask, To what degree in this 
recurring, inescapable process of budget 
development are we serving this princi- 
ple? This leads us to look at budget 
hearings as times of discussion rather 
than as times for the board of education 
and superintendent to defend their prior 
decisions. We begin to ask whether or 
not groups interested in education in the 
community should be invited well ahead 
of the freezing of the budget to discuss 
what they prize for their schools. By 
this means the budgetary implications 
may be considered, with the administra- 
tion and board first, and then, perhaps, 
with representative groups of citizens 
where a consensus of the wishes of the 
community may be precipitated in such 
a way as to give the administration and 
board of education real guidance. 

If we get interested, we may ask our- 
selves, Why does our culture consider 
this participation of people in decisions 

*For a longer list see Paul R. Mort, Principles 


of School Administration (New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1946). 


as important? One answer is that it makes 
life more worth living. If we push 
farther we will discover recent studies 
which point to the conclusion that such 
participation makes for better education. 
Here, then, by a simple step-by-step 
extension of what was originally de- 
signed as a fiscal control instrument, we 
have what promises to be the most effec- 
tive device as yet developed for enhanc- 
ing the quality of education and for 
restoring to the community fundamental 
concerns which have almost escaped it 
in federal, state, and municipal govern- 
ment and until recently were well on the 
way to escaping it in education. 
Further scrutiny will reveal strong in- 
dications that emphasis on non- -salary 
expenditures, which is likely to be given 
by parents and teachers, has tremendous 
influence on the quality of the schools. 
Reasoning will tell us this. Empirical 
evidence from a sampling of thirty-six 
communities in Pennsylvania and of a 
like number of communities in the 
metropolitan area of New York con- 
firms it. The indications are strong that 
we can predict the quality of the schools 
better from the expenditure per pupil for 
current purposes, other than. salaries, 
than from the average salary of teachers, 
for example. Taking (1) the character of 
the setting established by administration 
in which the staff and the public work, 
(2) the average salary of teachers, and 
(3) the non-salary expenditure per pupil 
for current purposes, other than trans- 
portation, we can predict quite closely 
the character of the education program. 
In the extended budget-making process 
we have an instrument for enhancing 
public understanding of what schools 
can do that surpasses the accustomed 
things we do in explaining what our 
schools are doing. We have the process 
by which decisions are made on salaries 
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and the perhaps more manageable item, 
non-salary expenditures; we understand 
in part what good administration is. 
Let us now take the smaller item, the 
procedures followed in the purchase 
of instructional materials. Some boards 
make decisions on the advice of teachers 
and principals as to what materials shall 
be purchased. These materials are then 
purchased and supplied to the schools. 
That sounds like good business, but edu- 
cation is not business. Compare it with 
the procedure which I hope some of you 
follow—allotting to each teacher a cer- 
tain number of dollars for materials. 
Take the matter of contingent funds. 
There has been a strong tendency for 
those who see accounting as a closed 
system to look with disfavor on having 
funds available for the support of ideas 
which have not been thought of prior to 
the adoption of the budget. This concept 
applied to education says to the teachers 
and to the people in the community: If 
an idea that requires money has not been 
advanced by the time this budget is for- 
mulated, it cannot be acted upon for 
an entire year since the budget is now 
closed and there are no funds which can 
be drawn upon. Out of such shortsighted 
policy has come an all too w idespread 
tendency to make school principals peo- 
ple w ho say, on the least provocation, 
“Sorry, there is no money.” Certainly 
it would make for adaptability, liveli- 
ness, and efficiency in the best sense if 
each principal had a glass jar on his desk 
with some money in it and a sign that 
read, “Here is money; I can give it to 
you.” He would then be forced to think 
through issues and not pass them off. If 
in his judgment the idea was worth sup- 
porting, he could allot the money, report 
to the financial office the purposes for 
which it had been allotted, and have his 
funds replenished. 


As we go down the check list of 
items we find “responsibility and au- 
thority.” What does it mean to teachers? 
What does it mean to the public? Is this 
a catch phrase used by fiscal adminis- 
trators to justify actions when they find 
themselves being a bit high- handed? 
Certainly not always. Yet in most com- 
munities I am convinced that few people, 
either teachers or the public, understand 
that in a public enterprise the budget 
is a pretty firm document and that it 
does substantially close the door to ideas 
beyond it during the next year. We who 
are more interested in administration of 
fiscal affairs in school systems should 
take it upon ourselves to make such mat- 
ters as the legal responsibility of the 
board of education clear to all con- 
cerned. Obviously it would lessen the 
number of unhappy incidents of a group 
working on some matter of great con- 
cern to them and bringing it to the board 
of education a week after the budget has 
been adopted. Too often, I fear, in their 
lack of understanding of the principle 
of authority and responsibility, they feel 
that the door is slammed in their faces. 

This, then, is the suggestion I would 
make: that we examine our whole system 
of fiscal procedures in the light of such 
a check list as I have suggested—a check 
list of values in our culture—to discover, 
first, where they are unknowingly de- 
structive, and second, where the pro- 
cedures we are going to use anyway 
may be modified to the enhancement of 
the whole enterprise. I am persuaded 
that some such step is needed to keep 
us from losing sight of our educational 
purposes and the public values which our 
enterprise may serve. As we lose perspec- 
tive, we run the risk of finding ourselves 
defending as per fection what in many in- 
stances our fathers reluctantly accepted 
as Compromise. 
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Participation: A Research Project 
in Community Development 


MAX WOLFF 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 


HE functioning of the democratic 

process in a community can best be 
measured by the degree and quality of 
citizen participation in all its affairs. The 
lack of broad and significant participa- 
tion indicates either that the citizen is 
not aware of his rights and obligations 
in a democratic society or that he is 
doubtful about his opportunities for 
being effective in the community. Edu- 
cation for democratic living should, 
therefore, be education for effective par- 
ticipation. 

Besides being an instrument to meas- 
ure democratic reality, participation 
should be the main road to leadership. 
It should give the individual the oppor- 
tunity to prove his worth as a partici- 
pating citizen, to himself as well as to all 
others in the community. It should be 
the best means for finding recognition 
of his values and gaining a leadership 
position through this recognition. It 
should help the citizen to overcome 
whatever doubt he may have about his 
value in community programs and about 
the influence he may assert to lead to de- 
cisions in line with his ideas about what 
is best for the community. 

Participation is of ther rapeutic value 
for the many who have searched long 
and in vain for their place in the com- 


munity, or for the endangered ones who 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


have given up the search already and 
show anti-community tendencies and in- 
terests. 
TYPES OF PARTICIPATION 
Voting is the most common means of 
participation in a democratic society— 
for some people the only one. Voting 
appears to many as the climax of partici- 
pation because ‘of its direct and immedi- 
ate result: victory or defeat. But even 
this means of taking part is used by only 
about 52 per cent of the population of 
voting age in national elections; about 
40 per cent in regional elections; and 
about 25 per cent in primary and com- 
munity elections. Only about 4 per cent 
take part in the formulating stage of our 
political life. However, community par- 
ticipation is not limited to political ac- 
tivities as generally defined. Many take 
part in affairs of special interest to them: 
drives in support of the Red Cross and 
of the fight against polio or cancer. 
Others center their participation around 
problems or issues limited to the com- 
munity in which they live—the Commu- 
nity Chest drive, community develop- 
ment programs. Every year in thousands 
of communities all over the country, 
citizens become aware of specific local 
needs and try to do something about 


them. Sometimes it’s a one-man cam- 
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paign; sometimes one or more groups in 
the community concentrate their efforts 
around the specific issue; sometimes the 
entire community is involved. The goal 
might be a traffic sign, a program of 
adult education, a swimming pool, bet- 
ter intergroup relations, a health clinic, 
better school facilities, a change in the 
garbage collection system, or more effi- 
cient recreational facilities. From time to 
time stories of such community efforts 
make the newspaper headlines or appear 
in national magazines, but by far the 
greatest number remain localized, known 
to only a few even in the community 
where they happen, whether or not they 
are successful. 


VALUES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


Participation in the affairs of the com- 
munity is playing an important double 
role in adult education. First, participa- 
tion itself is an educational process. 
The participant learns how to work 
with others. He becomes aware of his 
strengths and weaknesses in the develop- 
ment of cooperation with others. He 
feels he is an insider in the functioning 
of the community and thereby becomes 
a co-maker of the community. He lis- 
tens to the opinions expressed by others. 
He becomes conscious of their problems 
and prejudices as well as his own. He 
will have to find means of dealing with 
these opinions, problems, and prejudices 
to make cooperation work. He might 
discover and cultivate his leadership 
qualities. These are only a few of the 
important points of direct educational 
values the citizen will gain by participat- 
ing in community affairs. 

Second, while participating the citi- 
zen will find flaws which should be 
remedied in his system of knowledge. 
He is challenged into participation for 
information to overcome his weaknesses. 


A report in the files of the Institute of 
Adult Education tells about a group of 
citizens who organized to improve the 
school building situation in their com- 
munity. W hile considering what should 
be done they discovered _ the need for 
learning how a budget is prepared and 
how to read it and where to get infor- 
mation about budgeting. These gaps in 
their learning were recognized because 
they faced the reply by the board of 
education, “No money available.” A sug- 
gestion was made to the teacher in 
charge of adult education that a course 
should be offered dealing with the school 
budget: how to prepare it, how to read 
it, how to find possibilities for changes, 
and how to propose such changes. 
Teachers, local businessmen, and others 
dealing professionally with budgets ac- 
cepted an invitation to organize a spe- 
cial course, attended mainly by the peo- 
ple interested in specific changes in 
school facilities. The school budget was 
used as study material. The result was 
that within the budget means were found 
for correcting some of the school build- 
ing conditions, and plans could be sug- 
gested for future corrections. This story 
offers proof that very generally the citi- 
zen who takes part w ill become aware of 
specific needs for knowledge and will 
welcome an educational program in- 
tended to give him information in the 
areas of these specific needs. 
Participation in community affairs 
proves to be an effective means of deal- 
ing with one of the main problems in 
the planning of adult education courses: 
to make sure that they are offered in the 
sphere of recognized local needs. Adult 
educators have, rather generally, deter- 
mined needs by asking some people in 
the community what “education would 
be good for others. Participation has cre- 
ated a more meaningful basis for the de- 
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velopment of adult education programs. 
The responsibility of the person in 
charge of adult education shifts from 
that of making a program for the com- 
munity to preparing it with the commu- 
nity. Too often the director of adult 
education has to speculate about what 
might and what might not be effective 
in relation to a local ‘need. Too often the 
results of surveys undertaken to find out 
the interests of the community in adult 
education courses have been misleading. 
It can be assumed that with a chance at 
self-discovering of educational needs by 
taking part in community development 
programs, the appetite for more know]l- 
edge will be whetted and the program 
of adult education will be widened in 
line with the ideas and ,wishes of the 
prospective students, who have a fairly 
clear idea of what they want to know. 


A RESEARCH PROJECT 


Not much is known about what moti- 
vates people aware of local needs to 
suggest the cooperative community ap- 
proach and to accept the responsibilities 
of the active participant. What are the 
best procedures to involve the commu- 
nity, to challénge people into participa- 
tion? How best can participation be 
geared into effective action? In such ac- 
tivities what are the roles of the indi- 
vidual citizen (the superintendent of 
schools, the teacher, the industrialist, the 
minister, the union leader, and so forth), 
of citizen groups and organizations, of 
agencies and institutions such as schools, 
libraries, and chambers of commerce? It 
might be mentioned that accomplishing 
the goal in community dev elopment ac- 
tivities is often no more important than 
the process of cooperation and its effect 
on the life of the community. Research 
in the area of cooperative community 
development is needed. 


The Institute of Adult Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
began in September, 1951 to work on a 
research project dealing with the proc- 
ess of cooperative community develop- 
ment programs. It was decided to start 
the project with an analytic study of 
procedures in use. A compilation of case 
histories of such developments in com- 
munities everywhere in the country and 
of all varieties should make it possible to 
state some hypotheses on procedure, to 
be tested later on, under controlled cir- 
cumstances. This project has at the same 
time an important practical aspect. The 
case material can be made available 
to communities and community groups 
who are interested in a cooperative ap- 
proach to local problems and essential 
material explaining comparable experi- 
ences in other communities. 

The research is still in the initial stages. 
This article is a brief history and ex- 
planation of the project up to this time. 

The initial problems of the Institute 
project were: how to find case material; 
how to find people to write reports 
about the cases; how to organize the ma- 
terial and develop a satisfactory system 
for filing it. 

It was considered most helpful to ap- 
proach national organizations whose lo- 
cal affiliates were interested in commu- 
nity development programs: churches, 
chambers of commerce, labor unions, 
Rotary, youth and women’s clubs, and 
others. Letters and notes in organiza- 
tional publications asking for only brief 
information about cooperative commu- 
nity development programs—where they 
happened, what they were about, and 
the name and address of the local person 
best equipped to report on the happen- 
ings in the community—evoked gratify- 
ing response. A special “Guide for Your 
Report” was mailed to the writer of the 
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report. Within about two or three 
months 72 per cent of the people thus 
reached reported, and about 50 per cent 
of these reports were usable for the pur- 
pose of the research. 

An especially good working relation- 
ship developed between the Institute of 
Adult Education and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The latter 
organization, a federation of more than 
15,000 women’s clubs in almost as many 
communities, had sponsored two con- 
tests: the first in 1948, “How to Build 
Better Communities’; the second in 
1951-52, “How to Build Freedom with 
Youth.” A midwestern business organi- 
zation underwrote the expenses of these 
contests. Local clubs in almost 5,000 
communities took part in preparing re- 
ports about the club’s participation in 
local programs of community improve- 
ment for the first contest, and participa- 
tion of youth in such activities for the 
second. From the point of view of the 
research which was sponsored by the 
Institute, only the reports dealing with 
community activities involving w ide citi- 
zen participation were of interest. The 
then president of the Federation, Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton, appointed a 
special committee to cooperate with the 
Institute. Letters were mailed to the clubs 
which had participated in the first contest 
and to the presidents of all affiliated clubs. 
The recipients were asked to make the 
reports (entries in the first contest) avail- 
able to the Institute, and to express their 
opinions about the plan of cooperation 
between the Institute and the Federation. 
About 200 reports of the first contest 
were received by the Institute; 1500 to 
1800 entries in the second contest are 
now in the offices of the Institute. Clubs 
in about a thousand communities ex- 
pressed their willingness to cooperate in 
the Institute’s research, especially to 


function as fact-finders about local co- 
operative improvement activities, They 
voiced the hope that by this research 
they might gain in the effectiveness of 
their community work. 

To organize a filing system for the 
variety of information thus compiled 
was as important as it was difficult, 
There were no two case histories alike 
and almost none that didn’t produce 
some unique detail. The filing system had 
to be geared to the essential material 
only, so as not to imperil the possibility 
of meaningful tabulation. It was neces- 
sary to consider two factors: the need 
to have the material readily accessible 
for the research, and the need to organ- 
ize it for citizens’ groups and institutions 
interested in .cooperative activities in 
their Own communities. The filing is 
being done according to specific facts: 
areas of activity, characteristics of the 
communities, participating organizations, 
citizens, institutions, etc.; according to 
process: initiation, community involve- 
ment, Opposition, consultation; and ac- 
cording to accomplishment: success, 
part-success, failure, continuation. 

While it would be premature to re- 
port definite findings at this stage of the 
research, some tentative generalizations 
can be presented. The study of the ma- 
terial on file brought out an interesting 
variety of the conception of “participa- 
tion.” For some it means doing for 
the community, either individually or 
group-wise: giving the money needed to 
build a swimming pool; organizing, fi- 
nancing, and superv ising a club for old 
people. For others it means working 
with the community, best expressed by 
the involvement of the community in 
the action process as well as in the action 
goal. Actually, involvement is interpreted 
differently by everyone. It is understood 
as full participation starting in the initial 
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stages, OF as more limited participation 
after it has been decided to undertake the 
project. Or involvement is limited to 
paper- participation, that is, merely using 
names; it does not include at all actively 
taking part in the project. These varia- 
tions seem to have a special relationship 
to the size and character of the commu- 
nity, to the specific need of the social 
groups most directly involved, to the 
human qualities of the leading partici- 
ants, and finally to preceding experi- 
ences of the community in cooperative 
activities. 

The reports make it evident that: the 
existence of unmet needs is not identical 
with community awareness of their ex- 
istence; awareness of such needs is not 
identical with recognition by the citi- 
zenry of the urgency for change; recog- 
nizing the urgency for change does not 
mean acceptance of the cooperative ap- 
proach. 

Problems with which the reporting 
communities had to struggle, and to 
which they found some answers, are: 

How to deal with forces in the com- 
munity opposed to whatever change 
might be suggested. 

How to assure continuation of co- 
operation until the action goal has been 





reached, or better still to develop it into 
a continuing process, making it the usual 
approach to community problems. 

How to bring citizens and citizen 
groups together around a specific issue, 
disregarding the variety or even contra- 
diction of motivations. 

The compiled reports, with informa- 
tion not only about the participants in 
the cooperative approach to community 
problems but also about the specific 
roles of participating citizens, organiza- 
tions and institutions, are valuable ma- 
terial in the educational processes for 
more effective citizenship. 

The democratic process will be 
strengthened if the citizen can be con- 
vinced of the importance of his per- 
sonal and active participation in commu- 
nity affairs. To convey this conviction 
it is necessary not only to know the 
stories of communities in which the citi- 
zenry accepted as its duty working to- 
gether for the development of a more 
perfect community, but also and espe- 
cially to be ready for consultation on 
methods and procedures. There are now 
agencies and institutions which take an 
interest in such activities and offer expert 
advice. However, many more people are 
needed who can qualify as consultants. 
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Those who govern, having much business on their hands, do not 
generally like to take the trouble of considering and carrying into 
execution new projects. The best public measures are therefore seldom 
adopted from previous wisdom, but forc’d by the occasion. 
—Benjamin Franklin, in his AuToBIoGRAPHY 


i ie institutions of higher education 
the American people have entrusted 
their greatest treasures—the abilities of 
their great scholars, and the formative 
period of the lives of their youth. The 
manner in which the institutions sever- 
ally and collectively discharge their re- 
sponsibilities will be determined by the 
quality of their plans and the suitability 
of their organization. 

Higher education in the United States 
has been and is being profoundly altered 
as the population increases, and as the 
older agrarian culture is replaced by the 
newer industrialized society with its 
national and world-wide responsibilities. 
And it can be confidently expected that 
this change will gather momentum as the 
newer conquests of science and invention 
accelerate social change in American life. 
In general, control of higher education 
has" passed from the clergy to the lay- 
men; its earlier, fixed curriculum that 
served classical scholars and the ministry 
has been discarded in favor of a differ- 


*From a chapter of a forthcoming book by 


Dr. Hungate on Financial Management of 
American Colleges and Universities. 


entiation of studies of the material uni- 
verse and the science of man; deductive 
reasoning based on the philosophy of 
authority, whether of Plato or of the 
medieval church, has been largely re- 
placed by the methods of science and 
by knowledge born of induction, test, 
and measurement; the methods of teach- 
ing reflect a new psychology of learning; 
and finally, the small college serving the 
agrarian culture has in the industrial age 
generally become a large institution with 
a student body of diverse interests, apti- 
tudes, and objectives. 

And with these changes in institutional 
policies and programs have come im- 
portant changes in finance. In 1900, 
while the curricula were still dominated 
by the older, classical influence, fewer 
than a quarter of a million students were 
enrolled, and the total spent for opera- 
tion of educational programs did not 
exceed $35 million. Privately controlled 


institutions enrolled most of the students, 
and philanthropy was as important 4 
source of institutional support as public 
funds. By 1920 enrollment had risen to 
almost six hundred thousand students, 
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and educational and general expenditures 
to $173 million. By 1940 enrollment had 
reached almost 1.5 million students, and 
expenditures $517 million. By 1950 en- 
al in regular session was reported 

2,659,000, and educational and general 
qpendicares at $1,833 million. In the 
same year the institutions under public 
control enrolled more than half the stu- 
dents, and public funds provided be- 
tween three and four times the support 
accorded by philanthropy, whether from 
endowment income or from expendable 
gifts and grants. The enrollment in- 
cluded many (chiefly veterans) whose 
education had been delayed owing to 
World War II. By 1953 or 1954 enroll- 
ment is expected to decline to perhaps 2 
million students, then rise to 2.5 million 
by 1960 and to above 3.0 million by 
1965. It is predicted that of this increase 
the greater proportion will be enrolled 
in institutions publicly controlled. 


THE PATTERN OF SUPPORT 


With this rapid rise in enrollment and 
in expenditures the sources of support 
have altered. A comparison of the pro- 
portion of support provided by the 
several sources can be drawn from the 
data in Table I. 

In this thirty-year period, during 
which enrollments in publicly controlled 
institutions increased from 4o per cent 
to 51 per cent of the total, the proportion 
of support from state and local public 
sources did not increase. But it is con- 
fidently expected that increases will be 
provided as the enrollment of the vet- 
erans declines. 

The share of support borne by phi- 
lanthropy (the sum of endowment in- 
come and income from gifts and grants) 
declined from 21.9 per cent in 1920 to 
11.8 per cent in 1950, and this decline 
is expected to continue. This does not 


mean that actual support from philan- 
thropy will decline in the future, but 
rather that total support and total cost 
are likely to rise more rapidly than sup- 
port from philanthropy. 


TAase I 
Sources and Percentages of Support of Edu- 
cational Activities in Institutions of Higher 
Education in the United States 


Sources of Current 1919 ©1949 
Support -20 -§50 


o/ o/ 


Student Fees, Non-Veterans 26.3 21.5 


Student Fees, Veterans — 168 
Federal Government Appro- 

priations 8.4 11.8 
State and Local Government 

Appropriations 30.3 30.1 
Endowment Income 72. 22 
Private Gifts and Grants a7 6s 
Other Income 13.1 8.0 








100.0 100.0 


It is estimated that the annual flow of 
philanthropy in the United States is 
fairly stable; that it will vary between 
1.6 per cent and 1.9 per cent of the 
national income; that as the national in- 
come rises, the flow of philanthropy will 
rise with it. But there appears to be a 
decline in the proportion of the total 
flow that is provided to colleges and 
universities. This can be attributed in 
part to the increased assumption of re- 
sponsibility by public institutions and 
in part to a change in the philanthropist 
himself. Traditionally, philanthropic sup- 
port to colleges and universities has been 
provided by men of wealth, often men 
who themselves possessed college train- 
ing. During the 1930's it was found that 
more than half of all philanthropy was 
provided by persons with income in ex- 
cess of $5,000 per year. Today, this group 
contributes less than 25 per cent; the 
greater part comes from the low-income 
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group to whom colleges and universities 
are often little known. 

The federal government, which pro- 
vides appropriations for special kinds of 
education and for research, has increased 
its support during this same period. In 
1920 its support was allotted almost en- 
tirely to institutions publicly controlled, 
in 1950 it was about evenly divided be- 
tween institutions publicly ‘and privately 
controlled. But this support, generally, 
does not apply to the cost of instruction 
of students. It is considered likely that 
the federal government, if in time it un- 
dertakes broad-scale financing of higher 
education, may do so through the 
medium of student stipends. The possible 
support of students in church-controlled 
institutions will doubtless cause review 
of the public policy of the separation of 
church and state. 

Students and their families are today 
bearing the major share of the cost of 
higher education. In addition to student 
cost-of-living, fees have shown a steady 
increase, both actually and relatively. In 
1920 student fees accounted for 26.3 
per cent of total institutional support; 
in 1950, 38.3 per cent. While it is true 
that the latter percentage includes fees 
from veterans, in turn provided by gov- 
ernment, it is not expected that the per- 
centage will decline as veterans are re- 
placed by non-veterans. It is expected 
that increased state support may make 
unnecessary further rise in support from 
student fees in institutions publicly con- 
trolled, but that priv ate funds will not 
arrest this trend in institutions privately 
controlled. In this major respect, namely 
that the student and his family bear the 
large share of the cost, the pattern of 
finance remains that which has prevailed 
since the days of the medieval secular 
universities. The American dream of 


equality of educational opportunity had 


not by the middle of the twentieth cen. 
tury been realized. Yet the forces looking 
to its achievement were gaining strength, 


AREAS OF MANAGEMENT 


The concepts for fiscal management 
appropriate to present-day American 
democracy differ markedly from those 
prevailing before World War I. Mort 
has found that educational institutions 
are slow to adapt to new conditions, 
and that long years separate the inven- 
tion of improvement from its introduc- 
tion, and a still longer period from its 
diffusion. Minds alert to needs and aware 
of experimentation in the field can do 
much to shorten the period of adapta 
tion. Thus it is that American higher 
education, so profoundly changed in re- 
cent years and so rapidly changing even 
now, may well re-examine plans and 
organization to test the consistency of 
practices with the principles for finance 
appropriate for our times. It may be 
found that change is needed in assign- 
ment of responsibility; in organizational 
structure, its function and personnel; in 
policies and procedures for fiscal man- 
agement. 

Now the purpose of management of 
higher education is to maximize the reali- 
zation of the objectives of society. This 
must be done not only within individual 
institutions but through coordination of 
undertakings among those institutions 
serving the same constituency. Society's 
objectiv es for higher education include, 
along with a high quality of pro- 
gram adapted to the needs of moder 
life, methods consistent with the Ameri- 
can dominant social policy of de- 
mocracy. And society looks to economy 
in operation to minimize cost. 

If the quality of the plans for opera 
tion and the suitability of management 
are to be assessed, the examination must 
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begin w ith these areas of management— 
policy, program, and budget. This tri- 
umvirate comprises the indispensable ele- 
ments of management. No one of them 
moves without the others. Below, their 
relationship is shown diagrammatically, 
together with their translation into ele- 
ments of organization. 


Organisation for Management 
Board of Control 


Elements of Management 
Policy 






~ President 








Educational Financial 
Officers Officer 


Program Padget 
Policies represent the guides to plan- 
ning and performance. Though they 
vary widely in importance, policies are 
“official” views on the various aspects 
of management. The elements of policy 
include (1) the objectives for it, (2) the 
organization to achieve it, (3) the assign- 
ment of responsibility, and (4) the 
methods and procedures suitable for per- 
formance. In other words, of each policy 
we may inquire: (1) What is its pur- 
pose? (2) What will be the organization 
for its achievement? (3) Who will assume 
responsibility for which functions? (4) 
Through what procedures can results 
best be attained? The Board of Control 
bears the final responsibility, and will in 
fact, approve all controlling policies, 
leaving perhaps to those responsible for 
administration the initiation and dis- 
charge of lesser and subsidiary policies. 

Program represents those organized 
experiences that advance the learning 
process, or researches that advance 
knowledge, or educational services that 
contribute to the public welfare. The 
program is the primary medium through 
which institutional objectives are met, 
and it consists not alone of classroom 
experiences, but of all the other op- 


/ 


portunities peculiar to student life, 
whether educational, social, or recrea- 
tional, whether for the individual as 
an individual or for the individual as a 
member of the groups with which he is 
identified. Program normally is initiated 
by the Faculty, and is channeled through 
the Deans to the President. 

Budget is a financial plan of operations 
(usually for a fiscal year) representing 
the essential financial provisions for 
achieving the program. In it anticipated 
income bears an approved relation to 
proposed expenditures. It sets forth all 
expectations of income, and all require- 
ments for salaries and wages, library 
books, fuel, and other expenses are care- 
fully provided for. The theory is that, 
if the estimate of income is in fact real- 
ized, and if care is taken to see that 
expenditures do not exceed the estimates, 
the operating surplus, if such was esti- 
mated, is bound to be equal to or better 
than the estimate. 

Thus it is through policy that per- 
— and physical facilities are supplied 

) program, and the measure of that 
we is afforded in the budget. The 
triumvirate of management—policy, pro- 
gram, and budget—is inseparable. Yet 
social change, change in concepts for 
fiscal policy, and change in the educa- 
tional process itself cause change in ob- 
jectives, in allocation of functions, in 
methods and procedures, and in the or- 
ganization that will afford, under the 
new conditions, the optimum considera- 
tion of policy, program, and budget. 


CHANGES IN POLICY AND 
POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 


The primary causal forces of change 
that weigh heavily on Boards of Control 
are, on the one hand, the needs of society 
and, on the other, the desires of the 
constituency that the needs be met. 








72 
These are the forces, for example, that 
have brought about the development of 
technical, professional, and graduate 
schools; that have brought science into 
the curriculum; and that have moved 
aside Latin and Greek. These are the 
forces that have brought about the es- 
tablishment of junior colleges, secured 
the admission of women to the schools of 
higher learning, and placed a new em- 
phasis on the study of nuclear phy sics. 
This process of change i is the outcome of 
the earnest efforts of Boards of Control 
to maintain the objectives of their in- 
stitutions and the policies pursuant to 
them in harmony with the American 
social policy for higher education. Not 
only must such Boards devise appro- 
priate objectives and plans; they must 
constantly evaluate them, or cause them 
to be evaluated, in order to maintain the 
best possible program consistent with 
the means available. 

One can but speculate on the change 
that surely has taken place in the manner 
in which Boards of Control discharge 
these responsibilities. It is probable that 
in the early American college the church 
elders and clergy who were members of 
the Board of Control took direct action— 
they visited classes, examined the course 
of study, and interviewed teachers, 
and from their authoritative experience 
they guided changes. The corporation 
director or other members of today’s 
Board of Control cannot do this. The 
field of knowledge is so vast, the facets of 
life so varied, the tempo of change so 
rapid that he must rely to a large extent 
on the work and opinions of others in 
making his appraisal. And in doing this 
he must assess not only the work of his 
institution but its value in relation to 
that of others serving the same con- 
stituency, in order to avoid competition 
and duplication of effort. 
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In the early college, the Trustee (as 
members of Boards of Control are often 
designated) devoted his efforts partly to 
administration, partly to the analysis of 
the scientist, and partly to the work of 
the philosopher. His administrative duties 
consisted at times of receiv ing, safe- 
guarding, and spending money; at times 
of supervising repairs and alterations of 
the plant, replacing equipment, selecting 
and arranging for the employ ment of 
teachers. Thus Franklin in his autobi- 
ography records, concerning the prepa- 
ration for his academy of the building 
which had served as a meetinghouse, 


. and by dividing the great and lofty hall 
into stories, and different rooms above and 
below for the several schools, and purchas- 
ing some additional ground, the whole was 
soon made fit for one purpose, and the 
scholars removed into the building. The 
care and trouble of agreeing with the work. 
men, purchasing materials, and superin- 
tending the work fell upon me; and I went 
through it the more cheerfully, as it did 
not then interfere with my private bus- 
ness. ... 


Thus Jefferson at Monticello supervised 
the development of the University of 
Virginia through his telescope, and 
staffed it “with the ablest scholars.” Mc- 
Grath* reports that institutions of higher 
education in the United States were 
slow to appoint administrative officers. 
While the positions of Librarian, Secre- 
tary of the Faculty, Registrar, Dean, and 
Dean of Women appeared between 1860 
and 1900, the position of Chief Business 
Officer did not appear, generally, until 
after 1900, and in the smaller institutions 
not until after 1920. 

The Trustee in the early college was 

1Earl James McGrath, The Evolution of 
Administrative Offices in the Institutions of 
Higher Education in the United States from 
1860 to 1933 (University of Chicago Libraries, 
1938), pp. 192-93. 
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generally equipped to make his own 
scientific analyses of the alternatives of 
choice. Typically he was a product of 
the system he sought to perpetuate. 
There was a fixed curriculum, a small 
body of students, a limited faculty. He 
could judge according to his own stand- 
ards of the fitness of scholars to serve on 
the faculty and of the implications 
of change, whether in curriculum, in 
method, or in rules of student conduct. 
And because of this participation and this 
understanding, in a world not yet grown 
complex, the role of philosopher, in 
which he was called upon to choose 
among the alternatives of policy, rested 
lightly upon him. 

Consider now the role of the Trustee 
in the present-day university. In the 
first place, his background will doubtless 
relate to a specific field of knowledge. 
If it be the law, there is much that is 
unfamiliar to him about the courses of 
study, say, for the ministry, for architec- 
ture, fine arts, journalism, engineering, 
medicine, teaching, nursing, forestry, to 
name but a few. The courses of study 
in the undergraduate college may need 
more or less articulation with those of 
the professional schools, such as special 
courses in science for pre-medical stu- 
dents. In the second place, being a man 
of affairs, carrying great responsibilities 
in his field of specialization, the Trustee 
may find that the time at his disposal for 
administrative work in the institution or 
for dev eloping analytical reports relating 
to possible courses of action is limited. 
Not many Trustees today can absent 
themselves from their own work to carry 
on administrative duties, as did Franklin. 
In the third place, the duties attendant 
on policy—analysis of social need, eval- 
uation of present work, development of 
specific proposals for change in the many 
fields of specilization—require both time 


and specialized training and experience, 
which the Trustee does not usually pos- 
sess. This work must be done, the Trus- 
tee must see to it that it is done, but it 
must be done by others. The work of the 
Trustee in the modern college or univer- 
sity tends to be that of the philosopher, 
in the exercise of judgment, whether in 
the selection of issues, the determination 
of types of evidence necessary to judg- 
ment, or choice of desirable outcomes of 
possible courses of action. And it can be 
expected that this emphasis on the work 
of the Trustee as philosopher, which 
has become stronger in our time, will be 
recognized more and more as his ex- 
clusive and proper role in the manage- 
ment of higher education for American 
society. 

Thus, increasingly in American higher 
education, the work of administration is 
being delegated, and the work of as- 
sembling evidence necessary to evalua- 
tion and of initiating proposals for 
change is being required of specialists. 
These specialists generally are found 
within the institutional staff. But there 
are occasions, such as the initiation of 
a new field of study or the objective 
evaluation of institutional program, when 
specialists from outside the institution 
are needed. 

If the role of Trustee has changed 
with the times, equally marked has been 
the change in the role of President. By 
1860 the President, who in earlier times 
served as chairman of the Faculty, had 
added to his responsibilities and become 
rather generally in charge of educational 
administration. At meetings of the Board 
of Control he represented the Faculty 
as the chief educational officer in charge 
of program, sometimes as a member but 
more often not. He was easily the 
first scholar, and generally taught classes; 
but to him had now been given the 
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responsibility for preliminary selection 
of staff, for initiation (in conjunction 
with his Faculty) of changes in program, 
and for the administration of affairs re- 
lated to staff and students. By 1900 the 
President might be expected to have a 
Ph.D. degree—rather than a D.D. degree; 
to have given up some teaching, and to 
have the assistance of certain officers of 
administration—deans, registrar, secre- 
tary of the faculty, and librarian. But as 
noted earlier, management of business 
and financial affairs and much of the 
work related to coordination of policy, 
program, and budget, still resided in the 
Board of Control. 

For a limited period following 1900, 
the President often found himself work- 
ing side by side with an officer desig- 
nated by the Board of Control to have 
responsibility under its supervision for 
business and finance. This position was 
established first in state institutions and 
large privately controlled institutions, 
and perhaps fifteen or twenty years later 
in smaller institutions. This, however, 
was not done to change the pattern of 
management, but rather to relieve the 
overburdened officers and committees of 
the Board of Control. The function of 
financial administration in this develop- 
ment was generally assumed by a finan- 
cial officer who was chosen from a bank 
or an insurance company and who rep- 
resented the Treasurer of the Board of 
Control at the institution. Thus, in the 
early part of this century, even with 
the financial function represented at the 
institution, coordination of policy, pro- 
gram, and budget and much of the work 
incident to it were still assumed by the 
Board of Control. In recent years, how- 
ever, in the more progressive institutions 
the pattern of management has altered. 
In addition to responsibility for edu- 
cational administration, the President has 


been assigned responsibility for financial 
and business administration. While co- 
ordination of policy, program, and 
budget is the final responsibility of the 
Board of Control, evaluation of the im- 
plications of the alternatives of choice, 
and recommendations thereon now are 
responsibilities of the President. The 
Board of Control in these institutions has 
the duty first, of identifying the issues, 
second, of assuring the quality and ade- 
quacy of evidence, and third, of making 
final choice. No longer need the Presi- 
dent be the first scholar; rather, he is 
the skillful leader of an administrative- 
faculty team who makes optimum use 
of the techniques of communication and 
participation. 

In those institutions whose Boards of 
Control continue to assume the work 
of administration and of policy analysis, 
and fail to bring to bear the decisive 
influence of finances upon the plans in 
their formative stages, institutional de- 
velopment can be expected to be slow, 
morale of staff can be expected to be 
low, and an antagonism between faculty 
and administration will doubtless be 
found to exist. This failure can be caused 
by inaccessible financial facts. The 
Treasurer may be a Trastee, and a 
banker by profession. He may keep the 
financial books at his place of business. 
He himself may not be available when 
needed, or his accounts may not provide 
the information desired. In a situation 
that does not provide adequately for 
participation of and communication with 
the staff—academic and _ otherwise— 


antagonism is bound to flourish. 
Great as the change in the roles of 
Trustee and President have proved to be, 
equally important has been the change in 
the role of the professor, both as 3 
teacher and as a member of the faculty. 
In the early American college, the pro- 
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fessor, as a scholar of the classics, was 
responsible for teaching his subject, for 
invoking discipline as the mainspring 
of learning, and for evaluating learning 
according to set standards of per- 
formance. He was removed from a life 
of action. He could, if he wanted to, 
live in his ivory tower. He was, in 
general, economically secure. He pos- 
sessed prestige as a scholar and a teacher; 
and he individually and personally en- 
joyed the friendship of powerful lay 
leaders who, through success in trade, or 
commerce, or farming of lands were 
possessed of means and gave strong 
support to the church. Finance and 
physical facilities of the institution were 
of direct concern to the Board of Con- 
trol, composed mainly of elders and 
ministers, who were assumed to under- 
stand the needs of the time. 

Now let us consider the professor in 
the present-day college or university. In 
the first place, he no longer is removed 
from the activity of life. He has left his 
ivory tower to concern himself with the 
affairs of the material universe and with 
mankind. He has abandoned the au- 
thority of tradition for that of science, 
of test, measurement, and experimen- 
tation. Interest and aptitude of his stu- 
dents take precedence over discipline; 
in general education the fixed standard 
of scholarship has been replaced by one 
related to ability. The scope of edu- 
cation has been broadened from “im- 
provement of the mind” to include social, 
physical, and emotional growth. In place 
of the fixed curriculum there are many 
specialized curricula, all seeking to pre- 
pare youth for life in the American so- 
ciety. To the limited knowledge avail- 
able in the early college are added the 
vast stores of the transition period and 
of modern times. 


It is probable that the present-day 


professor as an individual may not enjoy 
prestige in the same degree as did the 
professor in the early college. He was 
not personally selected by the Board of 
Control. It is doubtful that he is ac- 
quainted with any one of them. He has 
probably been singled out in the first 
instance by the Department in which 
he works, and appointed by the Board 
of Control on the recommendation of 
the President, whose judgment in such 
matters is usually accepted. He is now 
one of many. It is doubtful whether he 
has pow erful friends directly interested 
in his work, either in or out of the Board 
of Control. Despite the few high-salaried 
professorships, his salary is generally low. 
He must rely on officials and on mem- 
bers of the Board of Control whom he 
does not know to appraise his work 
fairly and fix his pay. 

In his role of member of the faculty, 
however, the present-day professor dif- 
fers markedly from his predecessor. To- 
day Boards of Control generally dele- 
gate to the Faculty the responsibility 
for policies relating to standards of stu- 
dent performance, for the content of 
program, and for the quality of the edu- 
cative experiences of enrolled youth. It 
is the Faculty that today is sensitive to 
the need for a program of education that 
will produce leaders in a society not as 
it now is, but as it may become in the 
years ahead. Acting under this assign- 
ment, the Faculty initiates proposals re- 
lating to program. This is a major and 
far- reaching responsibility which was as- 
signed to “the Faculty first with the 
introduction of electives, and then was 
enlarged as knowledge grew and as 
specialized programs developed. 

In this review of change, due con- 
sideration must be given to the role of 
business and finance. We have seen that 
Boards of Control generally retained di- 
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rect supervision over business and finance 
until about 1900. Then as institutions 
grew in size and complexity, a full-time 
paid officer represented the Board at the 
institution. For some time, in many in- 
stitutions, the Board maintained a system 
of dual control, represented by the 
Pres'dent, who exercised responsibility 
for the educational program, and by the 
chief financial and business officer, who 
looked after physical facilities and the 
funds. This early pattern of control was 
made more workable by the employment 
of personnel to perfom duties that had 
grown too exacting for volunteers. The 
President, while looked upon as the head 
of the institution, in actuality was 
obliged (typically) to bring about 
change in educational program through 
the approval of, first, the Trustee com- 
mittee on education and, second, the 
Trustee committee on finance. The 
latter committee often sought guidance 
from its full-time representative on the 
campus, the chief business and financial 
officer, who possessed knowledge and 
judgment concerning accounting, plant 
management, and the routine of fund 
management, but generally was inex- 
perienced in educational matters and 
therefore lacking in judgment concern- 
ing them. Thus it was that the conflicts 
that arose between the vested interests 
in program and those in finance drama- 
tized the issues in the Board of Control, 
but the process of coordination of pro- 
gram and finance was a laborious and 
costly one, the issues were hurriedly 
decided in light of limited evidence, and 
the initiative of the President was often 
stifled, whether from lack of knowledge 
of the total financial situation, from lack 


of energy to pursue the conflict, or from 
inability of the Board of Control to 
spend ‘the time required to assess the 
issues fairly. There is no suggestion here 
that the process was attended by other 
than high good will or zealous devotion 
to duty on the part of all concerned. 
What stands out is that in institutions 
now grown large, and growing larger 
and more complex, the procedure was 
wasteful and fostered misunderstanding, 
It failed to achieve either an appropriate 
analysis of the implications of the alter- 
natives of choice, or the administration 
of business and financial affairs in con- 
sonance with the spirit of democracy 
which characterized the educational pro- 
gram. 

Arnett, in College and University Fi- 
nance, includes a model set of by-laws for 
a college. In these by-laws both the 
President and the Treasurer are made re- 
sponsible to the Board of Control. This 
work was published in 1922, only thirty 
years ago. In recent years, Boards of Con- 
trol have been changing their concepts of 
financial responsibility. They retain di- 
rect supervision of investments, but dele- 
gate to the President control of the ad- 
ministration of business and finance. In 
such institutions the old, divided author- 
ity is gone; replacing it is a system of 
unified control under the President, who 
is assisted in his work by educational 
officers on the one hand, and by business 
and financial officers on the other. In this 
organization the educational nature and 
educational responsibilities of financial 
management are fully recognized. The 
old pattern is disappearing. The new is 


taking shape. 
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PPOSITION to the American common 
One is as old as the common 
school itself. Even before the Civil War 
spirited objections were raised to the 
whole idea of public education on a 
variety of politico-economic grounds. 
As early as 1830, for example, the editor 
of the Philadelphia National Gazette, a 
conservative daily, maintained that uni- 
versal education would destroy class 
divisions which he felt were vital to the 
very continuance of ordered society. 


Literature cannot be acquired without 
leisure, and wealth gives leisure. Universal 
opulence, or even competency, is a chimera, 
as man and society are constituted. There 
will ever be distinctions of condition—of 
capacity—of knowledge and ignorance—in 
spite of all the fond conceits which may be 
indulged, or the wild projects which may 
be tried, to the contrary. The “peasant” 
must labor during those hours of the day, 
which his wealthy neighbor can give to the 
abstract culture of his mind; otherwise, the 
earth would not yield enough for the sub- 
sistence of all: the mechanic cannot aban- 
don the operations of his trade, for general 
studies; if he should, most of the conven- 
iences of life and objects of exchange would 
be wanting; languor, decay, poverty, and 
discontent would soon be visible among all 
classes. No government, no statesman, no 
philanthropist, can furnish what is com- 
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patible with the very organization and being 
of civil society. 

Two days later the editor argued that 
the whole concept of universal state- 
sponsored education was antithetical to 
the fundamental principles of good gov- 
ernment. “It is an old and sound remark,” 
he wrote, “that government cannot pro- 
vide for the necessities of the People; 
that it is they who maintain the govern- 
ment, and not the latter the People. 
Education may be among their necessi- 
ties; but it is one of that description 
which the state or national councils can- 
not supply, except partially and in a 
limited degree.” ? 

Opinions such as these were concurred 
in by thousands of citizens in every state 
in pre-Civil-War America. They ob- 
jected that the state had no right to tax 
for schools—that this was unjust depri- 
vation of private property to buy lux- 
uries for an indolent poor. They main- 
tained that the state had no right to 
control schools—that education was at 
heart a parental or an ecclesiastical func- 
tion. They cautioned that non-sectarian 
public schools would produce wicked, 
irreligious sinners—strengthened in their 


1 Philadelphia National Gazette, July 10, 1830, 
p- 2, col. 2-3. 
2 Ibid., July 12, 1830, p. 2, col. 2. 
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ability to do evil by the power inherent 
in know ledge. In effect, they constituted 
the vanguard of a spirited Opposition 
destined, it seems, to parallel the very 
life of the public school. 

The politico-economic attack on pub- 
lic education—it was only one of many 
—continued with unabated vehemence 
into the post-Civil-War period. Nowhere 
was it better reflected than in the un- 
flagging opposition of Francis B. Livesey. 
Livesey was born in Bucks County, 
Pennsy lvania, of Quaker parentage in 
1845.° His early life and education ap- 
pear to have been ordinary for his time; 
and it was not until he settled down after 
Appomatox as a farmer in Sykesville, 
Maryland, that he gave indication of his 
later sentiments. 

Livesey’s first published work seems 

» have been one entitled Practical Re- 
ligion, * which appeared under the pseu- 
donym of Felix T. Solomon in 1875. In 
it the author emphasized the importance 
of individual conscience in religious mat- 
ters. In doing so he tended to cast church 
and clergy for a comparatively minor 
role in spiritual affairs. His attempts to 
sell the book were not very successful, 
judging from the fact that it was avail- 
able over twenty-five years later at half 
its original price.* W ith the failure of his 
book, Livesey turned to writing letters, 
pamphlets, and circulars. The early 
causes he espoused were numerous, and 
most of them involved some matter of 
religious faith and freedom. Toward the 
end of the century, however, he turned 
his untiring efforts to rather direct at- 
tacks on state compulsion, with compul- 


8 The facts of Livesey’s biography are to be 
found principally in an obituary published in 
the Baltimore Sun, Friday morning, July 3, 1925. 

4Felix Solomon, Practical Religion. Balti- 
more: Published by the author, 1875. 

5 Francis B. Livesey, Practical Religion, Leaf- 
let No. 24, 951, n.d. 


sory education, compulsory vaccination, 
and child labor laws drawing his princi- 
pal ire. 

It was at this time that Livesey’s cam- 
paign to abolish public schools took 
form. For the purpose of extending the 
influence of his letters, he formed the 
American Press Writers Association.® 
Part of the Association was the Herbert 
Spencer Education Club. The latter was 
composed of two membership classes: 
those wanting complete abolition of pub- 
lic schools, and those desiring only re- 
peal of compulsory attendance ‘laws. 
Neither group grew very large. (The 
membership of the APWA was about 
twelve hundred when Livesey died 
1925.") Yet at the time of his death, 
Livesey had written more than forty 
thousand different letters. Hundreds of 
them had proclaimed sharp, uncompro- 
mising hostility to the whole idea of 
American public education. 

Livesey’s ideas in this respect do not 
lend themselves easily to cataloguing. 
He mustered literally dozens of argu- 
ments against the common school. He 
cited hundreds of writers, capturing the 
true meaning of some, utterly distorting 
the views of others. Nevertheless, one is 
able to perceive quite clearly a number 
of fundamentals in his writings. Central 
to all his ideas was the contention that 
the public school was sheer unadulterated 
“socialism.” It is difficult to determine 
exactly what Livesey meant by the 
term. At some points he clearly equated 
socialism with rampant anarchy; at 
others it became unbridled statism. It 
was the latter definition, perhaps, which 
he used more commonly. For example, 


6 Livesey, Who Francis B. Livesey Is. Leaflet 
No. 4480, 1902. 

7 Anonymous funeral oration written by 4 
charter member of the American Press Writers 
Association. July 2, 1925. 
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Livesey related in a circular entitled 
Socialism in Education: 

The cry for decades past has been get 
educated, get educated; the assumption has 
been that in getting a parrot-like education 
all things have to be got. Seek first your 
education and all things shall be added unto 
you, is what the juvenile has been hearing. 
He leaves his school to find that nothing is 
added and that ability and inclination for 
the manual toil of his fathers have been 
shorn from him. The state gave him his 
education, made him an imbecile and now 
he looks to it for food, clothing, shelter and 
luxuries also. 

The Socialists glory in the fact that such 
is the tendency of the public school. All 
their centers constantly proclaim it.® 


Some four years later he was even more 
explicit in denouncing the “commin- 
gling”’ of classes central to the common 
school ideal: 


Every public school orator and writer 
tells us continually of what he is pleased to 
call the blessed equality which the public 
schools inspire. He points to the fact that 

. commingling is bound to have the effect 
of making the President’s son duly apprecia- 
tive of the sons of the hod-carrier and the 
foreigner, and vice versa. But the rub comes 
when the public school days are over. 

Then the rich man’s son, bolstered by his 
influential friends, betakes himself to some 
soft snap that will lead to easily acquired 
wealth, while the son of the hod-carrier, 
perhaps equally full of education, finds no 
place open to him save the manual occupa- 
tions along the line of those of his father. . . . 

Then it begins to dawn on him [the son 
of the hod-carrier] that the equality he at- 
tained with the rich boy in the public school 
has been rudely dissipated after he left the 
school, and he forthwith gravitates to the 
plane of the idler, a discontent, a Socialist, 
or an Anarchist, whose chief grievance 
against society is its inequality.® 

® Leaflet No. 4270, (19023. 


*Livesey, Bonaparte For President. Leaflet 
No. 14,720, (1906). 


Implicit in these assertions, and also 
throughout Livesey’s work, was the as- 
sumption that the false equality bred by 
public education had caused the young 
to desert agricultural and industrial labor. 
Strikes and unrest as well as potential 
revolution were clear and definite out- 
growths of a school system which edu- 
cated the desire and ability for toil com- 
pletely out of its students. “. . . people 
are beginning to see,” he observed, “that 
public schools have spawned idlers and 
imbeciles. But the remedy lies away from 
schools of every kind. The boys need 
contact with REMUNERATIVE 
WORK.”?® In leaflet after leaflet, Live- 
sey voiced alarm over the shortage of 
farm labor and the havoc it caused in 
agricultural areas. One remedy he pro- 
posed was the abolition of public schools 
in favor of state farms. “We have tried 
education, and see the dilemma we are in 
in consequence. Now let us try work. 
The State that would kick loose from 
the present conventionalities in education 
and inaugurate State farms, would be 
seen to prosper and to have within its 
borders no troubles.”*t Another sugges- 
tion was that every agricultural paper in 
the country lay before its farmer readers 
the roots of their labor problems. “Then, 
if they choose to sustain the schools still 
further, they would share the responsi- 
bility with the educators, the ministers, 
the politicians, and, sad to say, the 
philanthropists.” ** 

Of particular interest was the special 
application which these arguments had 
for Negroes. They in particular had 
been removed from the labor force 

10 Livesey, Scarcity of Labor. Public Schools 
the Cause. Trade Schools Not the Thing. Ap- 
prentices Needed. Leaflet No. 14,680, (1906). 

11 Livesey, Abolish Public Schools and Sub- 
stitute State Farms. Leaflet No. 4642, (1902). 


12 Livesey, Farmers and Public Schools, Leaf- 
let No. 4540, (19023 
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through the blighting influence of edu- 
cation. The situation was such that in- 
dustrial concerns were having immigrants 
to do the honest labor formerly borne 
by Negroes. In a leaflet entitled That 
Negro Crime,'* Livesey decried the vast 
political, social, and economic advances 
made since the Civil War. “The negro,” 
he urged, “divested of all educational 
incitements, should be incited to go 
quietly and humbly to work in those 
agricultural and industrial pursuits every- 
where yearning for him.” Only chaos 
would result from his failure to do so. 
“.. if educators cannot be compelled to 
loosen their grip on the negro,” Livesey 
cautioned, “and if crime is to be added 
to crime—then deportation, extermina- 
tion or revolution may be the result.” 
Livesey throughout his work was 
prone to one logical error quite common 
among many of his contemporaries who 
joined his campaign: the error of as- 
signing causal relationship to two effects 
of the same cause. For example, indus- 
trialism and urbanization during the lat- 
ter decades of the nineteenth century led 
to significant rises in school enrollment. 
It is safe to assume that they were im- 
portant factors in the development of 
compulsory attendance legislation after 
1852. Nevertheless, industrialism and ur- 
banization also gave rise to an increase in 
crime. What Livesey did was to point 
first to the increase in school enroll- 
ments, then the increase in crime in 
places where school enrollments had 
risen, and to conclude that education 
caused crime. Using this sort of logic, 
Livesey could cite dozens of social ills of 
industrial America and lay them at the 
door of the public school. In one leaflet 
alone he blamed on compulsory educa- 
tion the Negro problem, the labor prob- 
lem, the servant problem, the unem- 


13 Leaflet No. 14,660, 1906. 


ployed problem, the divorce problem, 
the eyesight problem, the juvenile prob- 
lem, the bribery problem, and the pure 
food problem. 1 In others, using much 
the same logic, he attacked schools for 
causing murder, insanity, illness, and the 
declining American birth rate.’® 

Livesey used his logic in reverse to get 

his conclusion. The America of the 
Founding Fathers had had no divorce, 
no crime, and no Negro problem to 
speak of. That America had been com- 
posed of rural husbandmen—industrious, 
upstanding, independent toilers who 
lived close to the land which supported 
them. Moreover, that America had 
known no compulsory education or com- 
mon schools. Education had been largely 
parental; what schools there were “had 
drawn support from private effort. The 
moral was clear: abolish compulsory 
public education, and the evil of indus- 
trial America will have been destroyed 
at its roots. “I must tell you,” he set 
down in an address to County Commis- 
sioners, “that both in this country and 
in England there are now bands of able 
men and women who see the public 
school devastation, and who have set 
themselves resolutely at work in demand 
for its abolition. Abundant substitutes 
there are for the public schools. A true 
and proper education will be advanced 
by their abolition.” ** 

Concerned with the sharpness of these 
conclusions, one might well inquire into 


14 Livesey, To the County Commissioners in 
Regard to Public Schools. Leaflet No. 5920, 
£1903}. 

15 Livesey, How School and Child Labor 
Laws Are Working for the Spread of Socialism 
and the Election of W.R. Hearst as President 
of the United States, Leaflet No. 14200, 1906; 
Sad for the Farmers! Boys Must Have Work! 
Horrors of Public Schools! Leaflet No. 14,750, 
11906}. 

16 Livesey, To the County Commissioners. ... 
Leaflet No. 5920. 
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Livesey’s influence—if any—on Ameri- 
can education. It is clear that he did not 
stand alone. He was joined more or less 
in his conclusions as well as in his logic 
by such contemporaries as Richard Grant 
White,’? New York attorney and writer, 
and Zach. Montgomery,** California poli- 
tician and publicist. His views were 
printed in a variety of newspapers, 
among them the Chicago Chronicle and 
Chicago Record-Herald, the Boston Eve- 
ning Globe, the Baltimore Sun, the Phil- 
adelphia Times, and the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. In spite of the way in which he 
distorted press excerpts to his own use, 
he was able to show evidence of agree- 
ment on the part of numerous ministers, 
politicians, and public men. Yet to date, 
little if any of Livesey’s influence on 
school legislation has been discovered. 
The overwhelming body of the Ameri- 
can press and public undoubtedly had 
faith in an educational system which, 
though expanding by leaps and bounds, 
yet remained close to the community 
which supported it. Livesey seems to 
have attracted little notice and made few 
converts. His role, as the Baltimore Sun 
cast him in an obituary, was at best that 
of “an enemy of acquiescence.’ "48 
Granted even these tentative conclu- 
sions concerning influence, what is the 
significance of Livesey’s preachments to 
the modern educator? Twenty years 
ago, concern with him might well have 
been antiquarian, or at best simply one 
phase of a concluded struggle for public 
education. For educational historians of 
those years—with Ellwood P. Cubberley 


17 Richard Grant White, “The Public-School 
Failure,’ North American Review, Vol. 131 
(1880), Pp. 537-50. 

18 Zach. Montgomery, The School Question 
from a Parental and Non-Sectarian Standpoint. 
Washington: Gibson Bros., 1886. 

‘° Baltimore Sun, Friday Morning, July 3, 
1925. 


in the lead—were firmly convinced that 
the great battles had been won, and that 
educators of the future had only to con- 
cern themselves with the continuing im- 
provement of institutions forever secure 
in the American tradition. The mounting 
attacks on public education of the past 
few years, however, have drastically al- 
tered the picture. Not a few educators 
have moved from the benign security of 
the 1920’s to the belief that the life of 
the whole public school idea is in dan- 
ger. In this new context, the Liveseys of 
American history move from relative ob- 
scurity to burning relevance. This rele- 
vance might be viewed in at least three 
ways. 

First, know ledge of Livesey’s opposi- 
tion provides the traditional stabilizing 
influence of historical perspective. The 
number of educators who firmly believe 
that contemporary attacks are the first in 
the life of the public school is surprising. 
Research to date seems clearly to support 
a hypothesis that successive waves of o 
position since 1830 have only intensified 
as a concomitant to public-school ex- 
pansion. With this in mind, educators can 
be less prone to paralyzing fear in the 
face of such attacks and more readily 
able to meet them intelligently, directly, 
and forcefully. 

Second, contemporary educators can 
learn from Livesey that criticism of pub- 
lic education is often forthcoming at two 
entirely different levels. The first is the 
level of genuine, honest criticism of pub- 
lic-school policies within a framework of 
acceptance of the public-school ideal. 
Such criticism must always be welcome 
to the educator seeking to maintain a 
school ultimately responsible to the peo- 
ple. The second level involves criticism 
seeking directly or indirectly to under- 
mine the structure and ideal of public 
education. It was at this level that Livesey 
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fought; and his brand of attack must be 
met with countermeasures different in 
character from those designed to meet 
honest criticism. One of the most un- 
fortunate developments ¢ growing out of 
recent opposition has been the tendency 
of some educators to confuse the two 
levels completely. This has led all too 
often to labeling honest criticism as “sub- 
versive” and the failure to take account 
of it. Educators have too frequently used 
the ringing self-justifications of public 
education which should be reserved for 
the underminers, in response to critical 
parents who accept the public-school 
ideal but want a change in the public- 
school program. This is not to say that 
educators have no answers for the latter 
critics; it is to plead for countermeasures 
more effectively tailored to the opposing 
arguments. 

Finally, although modern mass media 
of communication give latter-day Live- 
seys a vast advantage over the real 


Livesey—as do contemporary organiza- 
tional techniques—modern educators can 
take heart from their predecessors’ re- 
sponse to Livesey. Such men cannot 
always be dismissed as “crackpots”; they 
must be answered quickly and directly, 
But there is little evidence that the edu- 
cators of Livesey’s time were preoc- 
cupied with his attacks. They were far 
too busy building with the American 
people a positive and mutually satisfac- 
tory educational program to trumpet 
about Liv esey’s criticisms w hile refuting 
them. Perhaps this indicates the most 
useful clue provided by this discussion. 
The seriousness and tenacity of modern 
attackers can well be frightening. Never- 
theless, if modern public educators be- 
lieve in their undertaking, can they do 


better than to follow in these construc- 
tive foosteps and continue to build a 
school whose most persuasive justifica- 
tion lies in support and understanding 
from people whom it hopes to serve? 
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Foreign Language Student Teachers’ 


Experiences 


JOSEPH RAYMOND 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


w the student-teaching courses in for- 
I eign languages offered Teachers 
College, University, trainees 
submit written analytical summaries of 
their semester’s experiences. 
of fifty such papers’ 


Columbia 


An analysis 
submitted during 
the three- year period 1949-1952 reveals 
that these trial experiences fall into a sig- 
nificant pattern of insights. These in- 
sights form a mosaic of problems, issues, 
and situations which the student teacher 
considers most vital to his growth. The 
reactions expressed by these students are 
methodologically meaningful to the lan- 
guage teacher and valuable to all educa- 
tors concerned with 
inductive learning. 


student-centered, 
Course designers and 
leaders who listen to the learner are able 
to understand better the scope and na- 
ture of the learner’s problems. Thus, edu- 
cators may design courses and seminars 
along realistic lines. 

EXPERIENCE, THEN INSIGHT 

It must be granted that insight evolves 
principally from experience, even though 
theory may to some extent telescope the 
learning process. This is the premise 
upon which the worth of student teach- 
ing rests. Foreign language student teach- 

‘Public and private schools in the New York 
and New Jersey areas are represented in the 
papers. Identities of schools are not disclosed. 
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ers’ experiences clearly document this 
thesis. 

What insights evolve from a semester 
of student-teaching experience? Here is 
one: 


What causes the metamorphosis of young 
starry-eyed teachers full of hopes and ideals 
into tired, strict, dull disciplinarians? 

I found a few answers in my student 
teaching experiences, for which I am thank- 
ful: 

First, our hopeful young teacher enters 
the public school system and quickly finds 
her incentive bound by years of tradition. 

Second, if she still wants to be a good 
teacher, she must play the part of psychol- 
ogist, vocational guidance counselor, book- 
keeper, and also must assume many of the 
moral and ethical responsibilities of a parent. 

Third, she must teach a certain amount 
of material by a certain length of time to 
large groups of students, forsaking realia, 
field trips, games, and other palatable de- 
vices ... [because of] insufficient time and 
equipment. 


The above thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking observation multiplied fiftyfold 
affords the educator a wealth of material 
for content analysis. Although student- 
teacher supervisors in other fields may 
discover different elements in term pa- 
pers, the writer has found that four 
dominant classifications are given con- 
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sideration in the student teachers’ papers 
which he has received during the past 
three years. These classifications are: the 
teaching environment, the cooperating 
teacher, foreign language methodology, 
and the value of student teaching as 
a phase of training. Representative in- 
sights, taken from the student teachers’ 
papers, are presented in the following 


pages. 
THE TEACHING ENVIRONMENT 


Student teachers describe their respec- 
tive high school situations as every- 
thing from “ideal” to “most undesirable.” 
They are urged by the present writer to 
consider that the latter type of school 
may ultimately be the most fruitful 
learning environment; it may develop 
their resourcefulness; it may vividly 
demonstrate negative practices, thereby 
illuminating the need for positive action. 
An “ideal” situation was described in 
this way: 


I didn’t dream I would have such a golden 
opportunity to proceed on my own. They 
[the department] accepted me as a mature 
person; they respected my attempts to find 
myself, The students were a bit on the 
vigorous side, but have been a wonderful 
bunch of youngsters. There was a happy 
balance of the academic and the extra- 
curricular. Spanish classrooms have ami- 
biente: maps, realia, Hispanic flags, slogans, 
big blackboards for written explanations. 
Above all, they didn’t straight-jacket me. 
It was an enlightened environment; I 
heartily recommend the school for future 
student teachers. 


Another student teacher reported ex- 
tracurricular and academic conflicts in 
his school as follows: 


There is much school spirit; the students 
have great pride in their sports, band, dra- 
matic and art associations, but they seem 
to find little time for anything else. The 


teachers have a difficult time getting their 
subjects across. But all this outside activity 
does keep them alert; I tried to direct this 
energy toward French. Sometimes I feel | 
have succeeded; other times I have failed 
miserably. 


Student teachers’ negative reactions to 
their teaching environments are well 
worth considering also. One such is 
described below. 

There was total apathy [toward foreign 
languages] on the students’ part. Truthfully, 
I cannot blame them for it; if a language 
were “fed” to me in such a manner as it is 
in this school, I, too, would despise it. . . , 
the children were hard to handle, high- 
strung, with large, and it seems, growing 
problems stemming partially from their 
home lives. One child, for example, had 
such an inferiority complex that when a 
visitor attended the class, she had to be 
forewarned because she thought he was a 
psychiatrist coming to observe her. (Inci- 
dentally, she had a bright, aggressive older 
brother whom her parents set before her as 
a shining example, and with whom she 
could not compete because “she is not cap- 
able,” according to school records! ) 


This student teacher ultimately recom- 
mended that pre-service teachers should 
not be placed in foreign languages at 
the school she described, because “. . . it 
could sour one on teaching; I refuse to 
believe this school faithfully represents 
high school foreign language situations.” 
A doctoral candidate explained why 
she was refused the opportunity to do 
student teaching in one high school: 


The department head told me in a most 
unkind manner that she would under no 
circumstances accept a student teacher who 
was a doctoral candidate, saying: “I had 
a Ph.D. candidate last year, and I was sick 
of her the first week, One must decide 
whether he is to teach seriously or do re- 
search; one cannot do both at the same 
time.” 
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The same candidate reported on a 
school to which she finally was assigned: 


The chairman and the cooperating 
teacher [in turn] took me aside and warned 
me not to let the other one “work me too 
hard.” Each declared that the other one 
liked to use student teachers for routine 
drudgeries. Actually, I did so many extra 
chores (running errands, making stencils, 
dumping waste-baskets, etc.) that the co- 
operating teacher offered me a position as 
head counselor for children in a summer 
camp. . . . 


Another student teacher complained 
that insufficient experience was afforded 
in his situation: 


My only regret is I didn’t have the chance 
to teach as much as I wanted to. I learned 
that a teacher spends as much time doing 
clerical work as he does teaching. As one 
of the teachers there told me, “If teaching 
were only teaching, it would be won- 


derful!” 
THE COOPERATING TEACHER 


Student teachers have volunteered con- 
siderable information about the cooper- 
ating teacher’s effectiveness and person- 
ality. Above all other characteristics, 
calm, constructive criticism is found de- 
sirable. One student teacher wrote: 


I had an excellent teacher, devoted to 
her work, keenly interested in her pupils’ 
progress. The first lesson I taught for her 
was a reading assignment. It seemed I did 
everything wrong; there were nine con- 
crete criticisms: (1) write words on board 
—class too immature to follow you orally; 
(2) don’t name pupils before asking ques- 
tion; (3) don’t spend too much time on 
isolated word drill; (4) don’t ask grammar 
questions in a reading lesson; (5) don’t wait 
too long for any pupil—call on someone 
else; (6) ask specific questions rather than 
seek a resumé; (7) you Were not consistent 
—class can’t follow you if you change your 
procedure; (8) don’t forget homework; 


(9) there were errors on the board not 
corrected. 


This student teacher considered the co- 
operating teacher’s association valuable 
because criticisms were pointed and 
friendly. 

Another student teacher (in French) 
applauded his cooperating teacher’s ap- 
proach: 


Miss -——, through her kind and sympa- 
thetic efforts, contributed ninety per cent 
toward making my session particularly re- 
warding. Even before the end of the first 
week she had enough confidence in me to 
[let me] take over classes for short periods, 
long enough to explain some grammatical 
point. She increased these periods until I 
had full charge of the class. The principal 
did her share and assigned me to regular 
tutoring duties. I can hardly exaggerate my 
praise for the teaching staff at this school. 
Everyone accepted me very readily*, and 
I owe them all a great deal for the in- 
numerable insights I acquired there. 


Still another student teacher reported: 


This [cooperating] teacher has a rare 
combination of gifts: style plus an effective 
system. First, there is a dictation containing 
the new points to be stressed that day. 
For example, when it was desired to teach 
the preterite of regular -ar verbs, the exer- 
cise included four forms: hablé, hablo, 
hablamos, and hablaron. After dictation, 
errors were corrected at the blackboard 
immediately. Words were learned in con- 
text. Then, there was choral work using 
hablar in different contexts. The students 
then were given the opportunity of exer- 
cising inferential reasoning with similar 
verbs like tomar, cantar, bailar. The last 
step highlighted the lesson, followed by a 
brief, tempting sample of the next session’s 
work. The teacher incorporates a song or 
some group pleasantry into each session. 
I profited enormously from having worked 
with this cooperating teacher. 


* This student teacher was a Negro, assigned 
to an exclusive all-white private school. 
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On the other hand, let us consider the 
nature of representatively negative stu- 
dent-teacher reactions. A_ successful 
struggle for interpersonal harmony was 
noted in the following: 


Most student teachers worry about their 
lessons; my trouble was with the chairman. 
Unfortunately, I was assigned to a school 
where student teachers are not appreciated. 
You can imagine how quickly my enthusi- 
asm faded when I saw the unpleasantness 
on the chairman’s face as I told her who 
I was. . .. It took her a week to decide 
whether she would be able to handle the 
extra work I would cause; by that time, it 
was too late to get a transfer. 

Happily, I discovered why she disliked 
student teachers. It seems they had not 
been helpful in the past, with clerical 
work, etc. So I began arriving at 8:30 and 
leaving at 3:00 o’clock. Soon we became the 
best of friends, so much so that I was in- 
vited to become a paid substitute teacher. 


Several of the most negative reactions 
were transcribed as follows: 


Mrs. —— is a clinical example of the fact 
that being a native does not make one nec- 
essarily a good teacher of that to which she 
is native. 

She gave me the assignment, sat nerv- 
ously at my side, frequently interrupting 
with her own remarks to the pupils. She 
is an excitable woman, and when I answered 
an incorrect recitation with the statement, 
“No, that’s not quite correct; who can give 
me the correct answer?” Mrs. would 
interrupt me with a bang of her fist on the 
desk, and yell, “No! No! No! How many 
times have I told you to say it this 
way? ...” 





She offered me no specific criticism, ex- 
cept to say she felt I did not “push” the 
class enough, adding, “You have to be 
loud and emphatic or they just don’t know 
what’s going on.” I thoroughly disagreed. 

Although she was of little help to me 
herself, the observation of her class taught 
me a world of things about what zot to do. 


She was most kind to me, however, and | 
felt that her other activities kept her in a 
constant state of rush and overwork, s9 
that I cannot be too critical of her lack 
of help in relation to my own situation. 


A cooperating teacher is characterized 
as “sarcastic” and “bitter”: 


Miss —— penalized pupils for volunteering, 
by making sarcastic remarks such as “Aren't 
you a genius?” or “A third-year student, 
and you don’t know that!” Usually she 
called on some pupil and gave him a tongue- 
lashing if he failed to respond immediately, 
This harsh attitude was entirely unneces- 
sary in this class, because the pupils were 
unbelievably bright, studious, cooperative— 
and they were being penalized for their 
ability. Instead of motivating students with 
encouragement, she constantly made re- 
marks like, “Well, I knew this class was 
dumb, but not this dumb!” or “I know you 
haven’t studied you never do.” She 
also threatened an examination to penalize 
poor recitations: “You're going to get an 
exam on this, then you'll be sorry.” 


It would seem that there is nothing es- 
sentially wrong with this cooperating 
teacher that a miracle could not cure. 
As the student teacher later remarked, 
this cooperating teacher had certain ef- 
fective qualities: “She was thorough and 
commanded much respect for her un- 
deniable competence in the language; 
there was much oral practice in French, 
classes were wide-awake, for sure!” 

A portrait of a nervous cooperating 
teacher is given: 


The teacher shouted and pounded the 
table excitedly; she had a sharp, raspy voice, 
talked at an irritably high pitch. Although 
she did use the hear-say-see method, she 
forced them to recite long groups of words 
in a dull, sleepy singsong before they had 
the slightest conception of what they were 
saying, or why. The classroom reminded 
me of a strange ritual of some kind, or of a 
music class of primitive tribal chants. 
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Another source of laments was the lack 
of constructive criticism: 


I regret my cooperating teacher couldn’t 
give me more advice and more helpful sug- 
gestions. I was free to do and try whatever 
| wished. While such a situation can be 
excellent, it is so only to the extent that 
it is accompanied by constructive criticism, 
of which I received little. 


A student teacher describes a welcome 
practice in one high school. The trainee 
was not assigned immediately to a spe- 
cific cooperating teacher in foreign lan- 
guages. Since the department was large, 
the student teacher was allowed to spend 
two weeks visiting all language classes 
before deciding upon one. Thus, a com- 
patibility of dispositions and the prac- 
ticality of a given teaching situation 
guided decisions as to which teacher 
would cooperate during the semester. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
METHODOLOGY 


As a result of individual differences 
and varying conditions, a great variety 
of methodological points are discussed in 
the students’ papers. The issues most 
frequently treated during the past three 
years have been: rapport with students, 
the lesson plan, attention spans, interest 
or motivation, discipline, grammar, civil- 
ization materials, and exams. 

Rapport with students. Student teach- 
ers have shown considerable eagerness 
(at times even anxiety) to attain rapport 
with students. Typical reports are: 


Finally the hour of doom arrived. | 
walked into the class with as much pro- 
fessional dignity as I could carry; I was 
tense. As each student entered, it seemed 
like the passing of jurors to their seats to 
hear a trial and to pronounce the verdict. 
At first, they seemed like the toughest, 
most mature-looking high school freshmen 
I had ever seen. 


It turned out much better than I antici- 
pated. I sought refuge in a dictation from 
the text; after corrections, we had informal 
conversational drill. The next thing I knew, 
the bell had rung and I was safe at last, 
but I no longer felt that they were little 
monsters, but just a nice bunch of sweet 


little “kids.” 


Initial tension is described in the follow- 
ing excerpt: 


I don’t know if the class heard the rus- 
tling of papers as they shook uncontrollably 
in my hand, or if they noticed my cracking 
voice trying to emerge from a dry throat 
and parched lips; all my confidence had 
vanished temporarily. The tension was but 
temporary. Interest in subject matter united 
us. By the end of the session, and ever 
thereafter, | had a warm rapport with the 
class. Nothing can be more important than 
this. 


Another student teacher describes how, 
through experience, he discovered the 
value of rapport with the class: 


From working with and observing the 
students, I came to the conclusion that we 
can get much more done if I am on their 
side. Feelings were mutual: they accepted 
me as fully as I accepted them. One can 
achieve so much more working from a 
basis of respect and genuine rapport, than 
from wielding the axe of sanction. 


A student teacher underlines the value 
of rapport with the class: 


When Mrs. criticized me for being 
too patient with the class, I told her, frankly 
but respectfully, that I did not feel it was 
ever necessary to raise my voice in order 
to put over an idea. What I really meant 
was, “You don’t have to shout at them: 
can’t you see it only makes them more 
bored and inattentive?” She told me that 
after I teach twenty years, I'll probably 
change my mind, to which I replied, “I 
most definitely will not!” If she could 
achieve any rapport with the classes, she 
would not have such vindicative notions. 
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One student teacher summarized the 
best means of achieving rapport with 
her classes: 


Learn names at once; if necessary, use 
a mnemonic system, but do it somehow by 
the second day. In recitations, give every 
student a chance; call on less “verbal” ones 
only after a simple, clearly patterned re- 
sponse has been established by more fluent 
members. Try to have individual talks with 
students; discover their tastes, special in- 
terests, hobbies, and ambitions. Be sincere; 
if you err, be the first to acknowledge it. 


The last of these points, sincerity, has 
been mentioned in several reports. One 
young woman student teacher registers 
this valuable insight: 


Several times I made a mistake in gram- 
mar or spelling on the blackboard and was 
corrected by a student. On one such occa- 
sion, I expected fully to lose the class, and 
was pleasantly surprised when there wasn’t 
even a titter following my admission of 
error. I learned that even the seemingly 
“naughtiest” class was very appreciative of 
my effort to teach seriously and in a rea- 
sonably organized manner, being accus- 
tomed, as they were, to a scatterbrained, 
ineffective, although well-informed teacher. 
Students want order, clear purpose, a fair 
amount of discipline, seriousness, and the 
feeling that the teacher is competent. This 
is the surest avenue to getting rapport with 
the classes. 


The Lesson Plan. Student teachers 
unanimously favor at least “an unwritten 
lesson plan.” Rigid adherence to it 
should not destroy varying capacities for 
improvisation. The consensus of student 
teachers’ opinions is that it is advisable 
to develop a feeling of freedom within 
a framework. Representative insights are: 


I learned most from those occasions on 
which my department chairman presented 
me suddenly with a roll book and told me 
to take a class that I had never seen before. 


In the beginning I was rattled, faced with 
thirty-five students coldly sizing me up, 
Only as I became accustomed to the idea 
and gained confidence in my ability to 
handle the simple class mechanics, did | 
begin to be capable of thinking on my 
feet. 

Now I have reached the point of being 
able to try out ideas and variations on a 
modest scale, I was never required to write 
a lesson plan, but found it necessary to have 
a precise idea of materials and procedures 
in mind. 


Another student teacher emphatically 
favors a written lesson plan: 


Having prepared no lesson, I conducted 
a civilization class on Colombia. I remember 
the rest of that day in a daze. That is 
where I learned my first lesson: a lesson 
plan is invaluable. It is the one thing that 
will keep one steady under new circum- 
stances; if it is a good plan, one rarely will 
be at a loss as to how to conduct the class 
smoothly. 


In a similar tone: 


Time was my greatest enemy. Often I 
was left at the end of the period with half 
the lesson unfinished. Such situations have 
convinced me that the foreign language 
teacher must budget time for each facet of 
the lesson. Time is the frame in which 
we cover quantity as well as achieve quality. 
Teaching without a lesson plan, written 
or unwritten, is like constructing an edifice 
without a blueprint. 


The Attention Span. Student teach- 
ers have learned from experience that 
the pace and manner of presenting for- 
eign language materials must vary in ac- 
cordance with students’ attention spans: 


Something was definitely wrong with my 
Spanish class. I couldn’t pin it down at 
first. Students got bored before the period's 
end. This was particularly evident when 
they spent an hour at the blackboard. I 
tried varying the manner of drill from 
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dictation, question and answer techniques, 
to blackboard work, the use of some cul- 
tural materials, perhaps an oral report in 
Spanish. Boredom ceased immediately. It 
dawned on me that there is an attention 
span; now I know what the psychology 
texts are trying to explain. 


Again, the methodology teacher can- 
not verbally impress this principle upon 
the preservice teacher, but through sem- 
inar discussions he may bring it to a 
verbal level, once the insight has been 
acquired from practice. 

Another student teacher 
aware of the attention span: 


becomes 


Perhaps the biggest problem I encoun- 
tered is the short attention span of high 
school students. One really has to be on 
his toes to keep them interested forty 
minutes, In this high school, most of the 
students aren’t in the class with a consuming 
desire to learn Spanish. So the teacher’s 
fundamental task is to obtain and maintain 
faltering attentions through a variety of 
ingeniously devised and manipulated ap- 
proaches. Each device must be employed 
long enough to produce results, but not 
so long as to induce sleep. 


Interest. Practically all student teach- 
ers have cited, in one form or another, 
the importance of interest in their teach- 
ing. For example: 


I was shocked at the students’ apathy. 
Yet, they had not learned a song, a light 
verse, a funny proverb, or had a good 
healthy laugh. ... There was little progress 
in many of the language classes because 
there was no stimulation, no challenge, 
no interest. 


Or, 


[My cooperating teacher] not only has 
4a warm, sincere personality, a profound in- 
terest in his subject, plus genuine affection 
for his students, but his presentation of 
tach lesson is so lively that there is no 
lagging interest among the students. . 


Never has there been the slightest discipline 
problem. The lesson is vivid; the class 
moves at an animated clip. Every session is 
a model in human interest, an ideal I hope 
to attain when I get a teaching position. 


A student teacher reported that pupils 
were most interested in the language 
class when they were nearest the grounds 
of their best information (the appercep- 
tive principle), and that the ordinarily 
reluctant student was more eager to 
contribute to the class discussion when 
he was allowed to be inventive rather 
than when he was required to follow a 
totally external motivation. 

A different student teacher declared: 


Tying in Spanish with everyday life out- 
side of the school stirs students’ interests. 
Words like traganiqueles  (juke-box), 
cierre relampago (zipper) and dozens of 
sports terms arouse more interest and atten- 
tion than insipid sentences like yo limpio 
la pizarra con el borrador or mi abuelo 
esta en el jardin. That is because the juke- 
box and sports terms are close to the pupils’ 
lives. 


Discipline. Some student teachers ar- 
gue for methodological formulae to be 
applied in certain disciplinary situations: 


I find it disappointing, in retrospect, that 
little effort is made in methods classes to 
give the beginning teacher instructions on 
how to handle disciplinary problems. This 
problem is very large and real. How are 
we to meet it? 


Other student teachers argue against 
“attempting to indoctrinate” teachers 
with preconceived notions concerning 
discipline: 


I have heard it mentioned that some stu- 
dents felt they were not thoroughly in- 
structed in how to cope with discipline 
problems, or lacked knowledge of formal 
devices to maintain order. I think these 
problems of necessity must be handled as 
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they arise; since they depend so much upon 
common sense and the individual’s person- 
ality, as well as upon the type of situation 
involved, I don’t see how any formula can 
be handed out in advance for their solu- 
tion. 


Discipline varies from the strictest 
kind to the most relaxed and permissive 
atmosphere imaginable, judging from stu- 
dent teachers’ observations: 


Each day the cooperating teacher walked 
into the room and asked: “Who has studied 
this lesson?” and “Who has not studied?” 
Sometimes the teacher would command: 
“Those who have not studied will please 
leave the room.” I inherited one such class. 
The pupils started off with, “Hey, where’s 
the inspector general today?” They were 
incredibly sarcastic to me at first. I was 
discouraged. Time passed. | made some 
progress with them, to the point that they 
omitted the verbal class wit, but in the 
halls they exclaimed as I passed by: “There 
goes my mademoiselle teacher . . . what a 
teacher!” It was a not too sublimated means 
of getting back at the authority which 
consistently antagonized them. I managed 
somehow to get along with them... . It 
takes courage to teach after such a primitive 
disciplinarian as I had to work with. 


The cheerfully permissive atmosphere 
is often described: 

To call the type of discipline in my 
school “mild” is an understatement of fact. 
The girls wear jeans, eat apples and snatches 
of lunch, chew gum with distracting noise 
in class. They get up and leave whenever 
shey please; sometimes the class is like a 
picnic. In spite of it all, quite a bit of learn- 
ing takes place. But an occasional spark of 
discipline seems to be in order. 

A student teacher assigned to a private 
school found it necessary to modify 
considerably her idea of high school dis- 
cipline: 


I was a high school student five years 


ago. Can times have changed so quickly? 
This is the question I asked myself at the 
end of a week in school. There was a 
seething unrest among the students, very 
little concern for the person in charge of 
the class. Measures of sanction would have 
availed little; the teacher must realize (the 
sooner, the better) that this school takes 
quite a few problem students, Only a 
mature, profoundly understanding teacher 





can hope to maintain poise in such a chal- 
lenging atmosphere. I cannot imagine a 
“big-stick” effective control. The secret 
must lie in making Spanish alive, interesting, 
and somehow of immediate, personal con- 
cern to them. This alone will cope with 
the huge problem of discipline there. 


Grammar. Highlighting a unanimous 
appeal for functional grammar are the 
following self-explanatory excerpts: 


Why preface each lesson with a formid- 
able remark like “We now take up the 
imperfect subjunctive, which has caused 
more failures in Spanish than any other 
item,” or “Today we consider disjunctive 
pronouns, the redundant construction, as 
well as the principle of apocopation.”? Why 
not drill until the function of language is 
unmistakably clear? If the students still in- 
sist on a rule, let them formulate it in their 
own words. Dogmatic learning, the deduc- 
tive approach, is not only uninviting, it is 
meaningless and fatal in foreign language 
teaching. 


I discovered that although grammar & 
omnipresent in foreign language learning, tt 
must be accorded a secondary place in the 
process. Students profit most from an o¢- 
casional summary of principles, after they 
have been immersed in practice, and they 
understand their better than 
book rules. (And sometimes they are jus 


own rules 


as valid and as lucid as those in the text! 
[Italics mine] 


Still, grammar cannot be negiected, % 
one student teacher acutely observes: 


I learned the necessity of knowing grat | 
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mar and rules absolutely cold, because, even 
if students do not want to learn rules, they 
fully expect the teacher to be able to quote 
them in her sleep, and they can question 
qa teacher into fiendish pickles if she doesn’t 
know them. 


Civilization. Many student teachers 
appeal for more cultural materials in 
foreign language classes. Two typical 
reports follow: 


French cultural materials, literature of 
any kind, folkways and customs, are prac- 
tically neglected. At the beginning of the 
semester, the students are given a mimeo- 
graphed sheet containing sixty-six cultural 
facts—names of rivers, mountains, cities, 
famous monuments—and students are ex- 
pected to memorize them, This is not teach- 
ing civilization. Isolated facts do not spell 
out the spirit of a nation. 


If this school only had maps, slides, pro- 
jectors, musical recordings, a piano avail- 
able, occasional foreign language assembly 
programs to dramatize Hispanic life. I was 
able to start several groups making maps; 
a pupil brought a serape; the cooperating 
teacher supplied a sombrero. These were 
only small steps toward incorporating cul- 
tural materials into classroom procedures. 
| hope the program will be amplified next 
year. 


Combined recommendations 
from two representative term papers 
epitomize insights accumulated concern- 
ing exams: 


Exams. 


Exams are most effective when they are 
short and administered at regular intervals, 
rather than when they are long and given 
but, say, once a semester. . . . I think tests 
should be (1) graduated in difficulty, (2) 
used as tools to inform the teacher of what 
progress he is making, rather than solely as 
punitive instruments, (3) evaluated shortly 
after their administration, (4) easily eval- 
uated, (5) varied, (6) interesting, (7) an- 
nounced in advance, and 


their nature 


gI 


described, so as to insure specific prepara- 
tion on the pupil’s part. 


VALUE OF STUDENT TEACHING 
AS A PHASE OF TEACHER 
TRAINING 

Student teachers were urged to give a 
free, honest opinion of the value of their 
semester's experience. Reactions in the 
following vein could be multiplied until 
no opinions remained undisclosed: 


The observation and participation in 
classes during this semester has been an 
extremely rewarding experience. I had not 
realized that it was possible to learn so 
much not only by teaching, but by sitting 
and observing a real classroom situation. It 
has given me much more confidence in my 
own teaching, has helped me to avoid mak- 
ing the same mistakes these teachers have 
made, because while printed words may 
not be remembered, methodology which 
is observed every day over a period of time 
cannot . . . be forgotten. 


My experience in student teaching was 
fruitful beyond all expectation, This was 
due to two important factors: (1) —— is 
a private school, and (2) the cooperating 
teacher is a very exceptional, patient, un- 
derstanding, and competent person. 


Even this experience in the classroom has 
not left me with a rigid pattern to be fol- 
lowed, but it has enabled me to eliminate 
mistakes I might have made later, to the 
disadvantage of students. I certainly feel 
better equipped to assume full responsibility 
of a future class. 


All told, it was an invaluable and most 
stimulating experience, and one which I 
consider absolutely essential in teacher edu- 
cation, regardless of city requirements. 


I was struck by the vast difference be- 
tween the methods we are brought up to 
use at Teachers College and those actually 
in vogue in the high school. . . . There is 
little in the way of an oral-aural oriented 
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approach and inductive method, and even 
less in the way of interesting cultural teach- 
ing and audio-visual materials. The average 
class is not bright enough to profit from 
the Cleveland Plan sort of thing. Students 
condemn a teacher if he doesn’t “make 
them learn” vocabulary, grammar, rules, 
verbs, as though they were sacred entities 
in themselves. Perhaps in our methods 
classes we learn what the ideal is, but the 
gap is enormous between what is most 
desired and what actually is. Student teach- 
ing reveals to us the significant chasm be- 
tween these two areas. 


Until I began student teaching, I had 
never had a position of “authority.” What 
a vast difference between that which the 
student sees with a group of twenty or so 


in the same situation as he is in, and that 
which the teacher, standing alone facing 
them, sees. The value of this experience far 
surpasses all the theory and silver-platter 
pedagogical clichés the most inventive 
methodologist can ever devise. 


CONCLUSION 

The threads of these students’ obser. 
vations may be drawn together neatly 
and summarized in the Spanish proverb, 
Mas vale una onza de practica que uma 
libra de gramatica “Better an ounce of 
practice than a pound of grammar.” This 
is another way of reaffirming the un- 
deniably sound formula: insight follows 
experience. 
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The Dance in Education: New Horizons 


RICHARD KRAUS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


We recent years dance has be- 
come widely recognized as a 
valid educational experience in American 
schools and colleges. 

Following a survey carried on during 
the fall of 1951, Walter Terry, dance 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune, 
revealed that in every one of the forty- 
eight states some form of dance activity 
and instruction is available to boys and 
girls in the public school system. This is 
true in all forty-eight states on the 
secondary school level, with most of the 
dance courses or activities being spon- 
sored or supervised by departments of 
physical education; and in forty-seven 
states on the elementary school level as 
well. The most prevalent forms of dance 
instruction, according to Mr. Terry, are 
folk and square dance, with ballroom 
and modern dance also extremely popu- 
lar. 

The figures are indeed striking. For 
instance, “Mr. Terry learned in his sur- 
vey that in all 329 elementary and 15 
secondary schools in the state of Utah, 
dance instruction is offered to children. 
It is offered in 105 of Delaware’s 145 ele- 
mentary schools and in all of its 43 
secondary schools. Many state directors 
of education made statements such as 
the following—Illinois: “We are strongly 


‘Walter Terry, “The Dance World.” New 
York Herald Tribune Theater Section, Octo- 
ber 28, 1951. 
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emphasizing dance as a part of our physi- 
cal education program. . . .”; Pennsyl- 
vania: “In our elementary course of 
study eee in 1949, dance was em- 
phasized. . ; and Florida: “. . . rhyth- 
mic activities . . . are becoming increas- 
ingly important.” 

‘Within the memory of many of to- 
day’s educators quite different conditions 
prevailed. For most adults who have 
reached or passed middle age, the term 
“dance” may conjure up varied memo- 
ries, both pleasant and unpleasant, but 
it is very unlikely that they have ex- 
perienced dance as part of their own 
school background. It might be natural, 
therefore, for these educators to ask, 
“What does dance have to do with edu- 
cation? What contributions can it make? 
How is it to be justified?” 

Through the ages and in many cul- 
tures dance has been employ ed as a 
major educational experience. It was the 
belief of Havelock Ellis that dancing and 
building were the two primary arts and 
that, of the two, dancing came first.? 
Sheldon Cheney, historian of the drama, 
has written of dance as “the earliest out- 
let for emotion, and the beginning of 
the arts.”* According to Cheney, drama, 
poetry, and music all found their source 


2 Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life (Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1923), p. 36. 

8 Sheldon Cheney, The Theatre (New York, 
Tudor Publishing Company, 1929), p. 12. 
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and impetus in dance. In a number of 
pre-Christian and Eastern civilizations, 
dance was employed as a means of trans- 
mitting the traditions, disciplines ag 
loy alties of cultural groups. In Egypt, i 
was part of the education of the ane 
classes, and a major form of religious 
worship. In early Greece, dance had 
multiple functions. It was a means of 
worship, a social pastime, an aesthetic ex- 
pression, and, in the Spartan Pyrrhiché, 
a technique for training soldiers in the 
arts of war. 

During the Middle Ages dance played 
a major role in the social life of both the 
nobility and the peasantry throughout 
Europe, in spite of the asceticism of the 
Christian Church and its antagonism to- 
ward any bodily activity that might be 
construed as pleasurable or sensual. John 
Locke, in his treatise on 
wrote: 


education, 


since nothing appears to me to give 
children so much becoming confidence and 
behaviour, and so to raise them to the con- 
versation of those above their age, as danc- 
ing, | think they should be taught to dance 
as soon as they are capable of it.‘ 

In America, largely because of Puritan 
disapproval of all that was non-func- 
tional, light, or frivolous, dance was 
frowned upon by early authorities, par- 
ticularly in New E ngland. Until the 
latter part of the eighteenth century it 
had no role in organized education, ‘and 
then it was found only 
for young women, 


y in seminaries 
considered an ac- 
complishment somewhat equivalent to 
needlework or cookery. Until almost the 
end of the nineteenth century the only 
forms of dance in education were the 
musical gymnastics taught by Dio Lewis 
and Catherine Beecher and the simple 


4John Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education (London, W. Baynes, 1800), p. 60. 


ballet exercises, known as “classic” danc- 
ing, which were taught by Melvin Bal- 
lon Gilbert. Even these were limited 
largely to adults in a few scattered insti- 
tutions and were experimental in nature. 

How, then, does one account for 
the startling transformation which has 
placed dance on a par with music, the 
graphic arts, dramatics, and creative 
writing in many school programs? 

Undoubtedly one significant factor 
has been the broadened conception of 
the function of education in America, 
with the resultant curriculum revisions 
in all schools. Another has been the 
increased public interest in dance as an 
art form. The influence of Isadora Dun- 
can at the turn of the century and for 
two decades thereafter, and of such 
modern dance pioneers as Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn, Martha Graham, and 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, 
has created a modern dance audience 
throughout the nation. Sometimes this 
audience has been perplexed, sometimes 
irritated or shocked—but it has always 
been interested, particularly in large 
urban centers or university towns. Ballet, 
too, has gained tremendous new popu- 
larity in America in recent years. From 
the time of the first Diaghilev tour of 
the country during World War | and 
the later Anna Pavlova tours, to the 
formation of resident and touring Amer- 
ican ballet companies, a wide public of 
balletomanes has been formed. The tre- 
mendous box-office success of The Red 
Shoes, and An American in Paris, both 
including long dance sequences, is an 
indication of the grass-roots acceptance 
of ballet as a popular art. 

Another element has been the lessen- 
ing of religious opposition to dance. 
From colonial times, when dancing was 
condemned by all sects, this antagonism 
has gradually diminished, until today 
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a few denominations maintain it. 


only 
Even these often permit dancing under 
such innocuous tities as “singing games,” 


“folk games” or “square rhythmics.” 

Other denominations, notably the Meth- 
odists, have done much to promote folk 
and square dancing as desirable recre- 
ational activities for their young people. 
A number of churches throughout the 
nation have encouraged rhy thmic wor- 
ship, under the leadership of Ruth St. 
Denis, the late Bird Larson, and Mar- 
garet Fisk, as part of the religious serv- 
ice. 

A final major factor in the acceptance 
of dance in education has been the 
growth of physical education programs 
in the United States. With the organi- 
zation of classes in calisthenics, gymnas- 
tics, apparatus work, and athletics, physi- 
cal educators soon realized the need for 
forms of physical activity which might 
be construed as art and which would 
have cultural, recreational, and creative 
values. Thus, in 1904, Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, a pioneer in this field, wrote 
appreciatively of the physiological and 
hygienic aspects of dance, concluding: 
There into 
our secondary schools and colleges a recog- 
nition of dancing as a bodily discipline. I 
refer not to society dances, but to the old 
folk-dancing, which involves 
bodily This is excellent, and 
will enrich the physical training program, 
making it increasingly effective and at the 
same time increasingly interesting.° 


is slowly but surely coming 


much of 
movements. 


As early as 1905 dance was a part of 
the instructional program at Teachers 
College, Columbia U niversity. By 
dance dramas, social dancing, dramatic 
games, and national folk dancing were 
all part of the curriculum. Through the 


1908 


‘Luther Halsey Gulick, Physical Education 
by Muscular Exercise (Philadelphia, P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son and Company, 1904), p. 63. 


influence of Mary Wood Hinman folk 
dancing became extremely popular, and 
Teachers College prepared many skilled 
leaders in this area. 

The first course in the area of so-called 
“natural dance,” a forerunner of mod- 
ern dance, was offered by Gertrude 
Colby at Teachers College in 1921. By 
this time, dance was so well established 
in the physical education curriculum 
that, of forty-six courses offered in this 
field (including anatomy, hygiene, first 
aid, camping and club leadership), no 
fewer than fourteen included some dance 
as part of their content.* 

During the 1930’s, when a dance sec- 
tion of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion was established, Teachers College 
staff members were instrumental in its 
formation. Shortly afterward, the Col- 
lege arranged to have a number of the 
outstanding modern dancers of the pe- 
riod—including Martha Graham, Hanya 
Holm, Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman—teach in its classes under the 
direction of Mary P. O’Donnell. 

During the early 1940’s, when the in- 
stitution went on a war basis, dance 
was de-emphasized for a period of time. 

It was reintroduced in 1949 in a new 
organizational form—The Interdivisional 
Program of Dance. It was felt at the in- 
ception of this program that dance was 
so closely linked to such arts as music, 
drama, the fine arts, and costume de- 


*Outstanding leaders in the field of educa- 
tional dance who took their graduate work at 
Teachers College included Margaret H’Doub- 
ler, who later established the first major course 
in dance at the University of Wisconsin, and 
Martha Hill, who later taught dance at Ben- 
nington College and New York University, and 
who today is head of the dance department at 
the Juilliard School of Music. Many other grad- 
uates are now in charge of dance departments 
and curricula at universities and teachers col- 
leges throughout America. 
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sign, and to other areas, such as recrea- 
tion, group dynamics, social work, and 
anthropology, that it should not continue 
to be narrowly assigned to a single de- 
partment, even for reasons of adminis- 
trative convenience. There are several 
purposes of the Interdivisional Program 
in Dance: to clarify and forcefully re- 
state the basic objectives of dance in edu- 
cation; to offer a variety of courses 
realistically designed to meet the pro- 
fessional needs of teachers on various 
grade levels; to explore ways of further- 
ing integration through dance; and to 
discover new uses for it in our nation’s 
schools. 

Too often, although dance has been so 
widely accepted, its potentials are td 
partly realized by those who teach i 
This is particularly true if their ies 
background has been limited to a single 
type “of dance, which is often the case. 
Regrettably, these teachers do not al- 
ways recognize the broad scope of dance 
and the variety of contributions it can 

make. As seen by the Interdivisional Pro- 
gram, these contributions may be classi- 
fied under five headings: phy sical, crea- 
tive, social, cultural, and integrative. 
Each of these will be briefly described. 

Physical. Dance is comparable to 
many of the moderately strenuous sports 
in terms of its beneficial effects on neuro- 
muscular development, learning of motor 
skills, growth of endurance, strength, 
agility, coordination, and poise. It has 
favorable effects upon the processes of 
circulation, respiration, digestion, and 
elimination and is a desirable conditioner 
for those who have passed school age. 
Further, as a physical activity that does 
not involve violent contact, it leads to 
few accidents and injuries; and facilities 
for it are easily provided for large num- 
bers of students. 

Creative. Viewed as an art form, 


dance offers opportunities for individuals 
to undergo a creative experience in 
which they themselves are the tool, or 
medium, of the art. Through dance they 
gain stimulating contact with good 
music, explore the nature of imaginative 
expression, develop critical standards of 
art appraisal, and learn a new means of 


communication. Often. too, creative 
dance offers the emot disturbed 
student an outlet throug which, under 


intelligent direction, he can begin to 
recognize and work constructively with 
his problems. 

Social. While it may be a solo ac- 
tivity, dance is usually performed in a 
group setting in schools and colleges, 
Through involvement in class projects 
and formation dances, individuals learn 
to participate in making group decisions, 
to conform to group- imposed disciplines 
and rules, and to contribute to the limit 
of their individual abilities. Gaining con- 
fidence and poise among their fellows, 
they learn to appreciate one another in 
new and different ways. Each student 
may contribute to dance projects ac- 
cording to his own talents and incline 
tions, instead of having a stereotyped, 
uniform learning experience. Dance has 
much to contribute as part of school- 
sponsored recreational or co-curricular 
programs. Often, dance activities may be 
scheduled as desirable alternatives to the 
enforced idleness of study hall sessions 
for children who live too far away to 
return home for lunch, or for those wait- 
ing for school buses to take them home. 

Cultural. Through creative dance ex- 
perience, and through seeing films on 
dance, picture exhibitions and pieces of 
sculpture based on dance themes and 
movements, children may gain a greater 
appreciation of these other elements of 
our culture. In addition, they may ac- 
quire an increased respect for and under- 
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sanding of other children of different 
national, racial, and religious back- 
grounds by performing their folk dances. 
Many schools today present annual folk 
festivals which combine the folk dances, 
songs, Customs, and art of various na- 
tions as part of United Nations Week 
activities or as phases of intercultural 
education. R 

Integrative’ ""his aspect of dance is 
of particular = rest in view of the cur- 
rent trend toward core or unit programs 
in our schools, since dance may be so 
logically linked to other subject areas. 
Music teachers must often compose for 
and accompany dance programs. Physi- 
cal education teachers certainly must 
hve dance skills. Dramatics teachers 


| often work with dance sequences in 


operettas and musical shows, and can 
make further use of dance in developing 
the body expressiveness of their students. 
Group workers and community recrea- 
tion leaders make considerable use of 
recreational dance forms. 

For those who work with disturbed 
children, projective dance activities fre- 
quently offer excellent means for diag- 
nosing disturbances and their causes and 
for treating mentally ill patients. On the 
adult level, a recent experiment at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
D.C., revealed the possibilities of mod- 
em dance therapy with women mental 
patients.© The author has written an 
article describing the use of square danc- 
ing with mental patients in Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals.’ 

If these are the values of dance in edu- 
cation, what is significant in the program 
that has been established at Teachers 

*Marian Chace, “Opening Doors Through 


Dance,” Journal of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
March, 1952, p. 
"Richard hal “Reality Through the 
Dance,” Recreation Magazine, November, 1952. 


College for preparation of teachers of 
dance? Certainly this institution, the ma- 
jority of whose full-time students attend 
for one year to obtain the Master’s de- 
gree, cannot equal the variety or depth 
of courses which the dance-minded col- 
lege can offer major students over a 
four-year span. How, then, can the In- 
terdivisional Program in Dance offer a 
unique kind of educational experience to 
graduate students in dance? 

The answer lies partly in the balance 
among and nature of the courses offered. 
Rather than emphasizing any one type of 
dance, an effort is made to present all 
types: modern, square, folk, ballroom, 
children’s rhythmics and history of dance. 
Thus, primarily physical and creative 
values will be underlined through mod- 
ern dance; folk dance has most to offer in 
terms of recreational motivation and in- 
tercultural understanding; while ballroom 
dance probably offers the most as far as 
carry-over value for the student is con- 
cerned. Certain other forms of dance— 
including ballet, tap and acrobatic dance 
—are not offered because it is felt that 
they tend primarily to develop skills 
for the would-be professional dancer and 
do not lend themselves to an education- 
ally focused presentation. When an oc- 
casional student desires to go deeply into 
one of these skills, he is urged to make 
use of an outside studio, taking the sub- 
ject as a field-work course. Through 
field-work arrangements, students are also 
encouraged to carry on dance leadership 
themselves in community centers and 
other institutions. 

Another important aspect of the dance 
program at Teachers College lies in the 
rich variety of non- dance experiences 
available to the student, both within the 
institution and without. Students are en- 
couraged to take courses in directly allied 
areas such as physical education, music, 
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recreation and drama; and other courses 
which are more remotely linked, includ- 
ing those at the New York School of 
Social Work, School of Dramatic Arts, 
and other branches of Columbia. 

New York City offers probably the 
greatest laboratory of living art the 
world has known and is ideally suited 
to the dance student who is interested 
in expanding his cultural background. In 

various libraries and art and historical 
museums he is able to do research in the 
history of dance and the allied arts. At 
modern dance and ballet concerts he can 
see all of the great dancers and companies 
perform each year; he may also take ad- 
ditional courses at the studios of Martha 
Graham, Jean Erdman, Erick Hawkins, 
Hanya Holm or Doris Humphrey, or at 
the American School of Ballet. 

But beyond these environmental fac- 
tors, which make the presentation of the 
Interdivisional Program in Dance ex- 
tremely attractive, the program has a re- 
sponsibility for offering philosophical 
leadership. A number of the principles 
under which the Program is operating re- 
solve, when taken together, into a credo 
for dance educators. They are described 
below. 

Experience in forms of educational 
dance has great value in the over-all de- 
velopment of both sexes and for those 
of varying degrees of aptitude. Efforts 
must be made to interest more boys and 
men in the various forms of creative 
dance as well as in the types of recrea- 
tional dance in which they already par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly. New techniques 
for furthering this interest must be de- 
veloped; and a number of men teachers 
of dance, who will wield a greater influ- 
ence in determining the nature of dance 
activities in our schools than they have in 
the past, must be trained. 

The primary purpose of dance edu- 


cation is to offer a balanced educational] 
experience to all students, not to prepare 
talented individuals for professional con- 
cert careers. Simply from the point of 
view of the number of years which it 
takes to develop a skilled ballet or mod- 
ern dancer, the latter is not feasible. Even 
if it were, it should not be the responsi- 
bility of the school. The learning process, 
rather than the art product, should be of 
chief concern. 

3. As a corollary to the preceding 
statement, it should be stated that only 
those individuais who are well grounded 
in the aims and objectives of contempo- 

rary education and whose dance orienta- 
tion has been primarily an educational 
one should be employed as instructors in 
schools and colleges. Dance, as practiced 
in American schools today, is a group ex- 
perience requiring teachers who are 
skilled in democratic group leadership. 
The teacher whose only background has 
been in professional schools and studios 
is accustomed to an entirely different 
kind of teaching process and emphasis; 
often this skill-centered approach may be 
destructive to the psychological and so- 
cial growth of the student who lacks in- 
nate “ability or who is not especially in 

terested in dance as an art experience. 

4. Courses in dance should not seek to 
mirror public trends and changing tastes 
in dance, but should rather continue to 
work toward valid educational goals, em- 
ploying only those types of dance which 
are compatible with these goals. For 
many years, dance cycles and fads have 
briefly appeared, then disappeared. If the 
dance teacher will avoid these temporary 
crazes and fads his program will benefit. 

5. A final statement in the credo in- 
volves the menace of “spectatoritis.” 
Publicized by Professor Jay Nash a num- 
ber of years ago as the American tend- 
ency to sit back and watch professionals 
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play their sports for them, this danger is 
heightened today by the lure of tele- 
vision. Some commentators suggest that, 
because of the omnipresent video screen, 
we may eventually turn into a nation of 
chair-ridden spectators with atrophied 
muscles, weak eyes, and curved spines. 
Teachers of dance can do much to avert 
this possibility. By preaching the doc- 


trine of ‘ ‘participating dance” they can 
teach students skills in school and college 
which will benefit them for many years, 
both in a recreational and in a phy sical 
sense. Here is a challenge for all teachers 
of dance: to make their activity one 
which is not briefly enjoyed in ‘youth 
only, but engaged in and profited from 
at all ages. 
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A Realistic Approach to 


Language-Culture-Area Study 


PAUL F. GRIFFIN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Tl our proverbial “shrinking-world” 
attitude the interdependence of dif- 
ferent studies and disciplines points to a 
dire need for more sharply defined in- 
tegrations among heretofore unrelated 
subjects. As a result the term “language- 
culture-area” has arisen. The geographer 
must teach of man’s environment and 
achievements just as the language teacher 
must teach of man’s cultural patterns, 
relating these to predominant geographic 
and climatic conditions under which 
people live. 

To think of geography solely as a 
study of land-names would be as sterile as 
to think of foreign language study as 
only a peculiar mode of speech, unre- 
lated to a distinctive, important group of 
people on our globe. We ask ourselves, 
What particular kinds of socio-economic 
adjustments to his environment does man 
make which cause him to be considered 
unlike (as well as like) people in other 
areas? } 

Although language-culture-area study 
came into prominence as a stress-induced 
phenomenon (to aid armies to cope bet- 
ter with environments unlike their own), 
its peacetime implications and values 
are enormous for college, high school, 


1See W. J. Cahnman, “Outline of a Theory 
of Area Studies,” Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, 38:233-43, December, 
1948. 
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and even elementary school programs, 
Through as many educational media as 
possible the child should be helped to 
appreciate the customs and cultural pat- 
terns of other national groups. How 
can we expect our adults to have a 
sudden world-mindedness when it is so 
sadly neglected in our schools? 

The better we understand our world 
neighbors, the greater are our chances 
for living in harmony with them in the 
future. To reach this understanding, 
which key elements in a given culture 
or area must be stressed, and how may 
these points be welded in a coherent, 
meaningful design for students? 


OVERVIEW OF PROPOSED 
LANGUAGE-CULTURE- 
AREA COURSE 
A tentative answer to the first part 
of this basic question—which elements 
should be stressed for study of an area— 
is that the course can be structured in 
terms of ten “elements.” (Let us assume, 
to make the discussion more specific, 
that the area to be studied is some part 

of Hispanic America.) 
A geographic approach: the land 
and its products 
Demographic aspects: 
(indigenous and immigrant) 


the people 
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3. Health and public welfare problems 

4. Economic, political, and govern- 
mental problems: their origins, develop- 
ment, and possible solutions 

s. International relations: 

int the United States 

6. Education: its social motivations 

7. Religion: its geography 

8. Literature: dominant patterns and 
imageries 

9. Bellas artes: graphic, scripted, music, 
and other fine arts—their social motiva- 
tions, reflections, and implications 

o. Folkways, folklore 


with focal 


The objective of this course is to pro- 
vide a merging point of student interests 
as they are distributed among the ten 
areas listed. Students should be encour- 
aged to cut across interdivisional lines 
whenever such procedure is logical. For 
example, a student might wish to focus 
attention upon health problems; at the 
same time he is interested in folklore 
and in education. A logical merging of 
interests would be to isolate allusions 
to health problems, illness, medication, 
curanderism (witchcraft), and so forth, 
in the folklore (folk tales, ballads, popu- 
lar sayings, superstitions), categorize 
these in terms of identified problems, 
and determine to what extent education 
is helping to solve the problems or mod- 
ify existing erroneous attitudes, or how 
it might serve more constructively to 
do so. Another student might express 
special interest in determining the na- 
ture of tensions existing between the 
given Hispanic American country and 
the United States. He might select Mex- 
ico as his focal point, or item number 

of the suggested list. Possibly he 
would structure these tensions around 
three topics: territorial grievances (for 
example, the Chamizal area, or Texas), 
interventional tensions (for example, the 


bungling of Henry L. Wilson, certain 
presidential elections), and discrimina- 
tory treatment of Mexicans in the United 
States (the zoot-suit riots in California, 
1943). The student might search for 
tensions of a religious or political na- 
ture—which have existed in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

After selecting one of the ten elements 
for his area of specialization, the student 
might adopt one or two subordinate 
areas among the ten. The course could 
be so designed that after five orientation 
sessions he would make such decision. 
Sometimes it is difficult to make a de- 
cision until the student has conducted 
preliminary explorations. Within three 
weeks, initial reports on tentative find- 
ings should be presented orally to the 
group. Early in the course the instruc- 
tor in charge should give a list of at 
least a dozen possible topics for research, 
such as: “The Social Function of Mexi- 
can Art,” “Infant Mortality in Peru,” 
“Peronism and the Argentine Universi- 
ties,’ ‘‘Miscegenation in Brazil,”’ 
“Aprismo in Peru,” “Journalism in Ar- 
gentina: 1940-1950,” “Ethnic Preju- 
dice in Mexico.” Students should be 
encouraged to offer research topics, 
working in consultation with their major 
adviser (either in colleges or in high 
schools). Interdisciplinary approaches 
should be encouraged—that is, treating 
the same or similar problems from dif- 
ferent approaches. A knowledge of the 
language of the country studied is an 
extremely 
requisite. 

By means of systematic, brief student 
reports during class sessions, the group 
would be apprised of advances made in 
specific areas. A series of student reports 
should be submitted toward the conclu- 
sion of the course. These reports would 
be oral summarizations (ten to fifteen 


valuable tool, almost a pre- 
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minutes in length) of findings during 
the semester. A more comprehensive re- 
port should be written and submitted 
to the instructor of the Area course. 

Key points within each of the ten 
areas listed should be brought to light 
by the instructor. In area 1 (geography) 
such matters as the factors of resources,” 
man’s adjustments to the landscape,* 
rainfall, vegetation, and agricultural 
products are all crucial. In area 2 (de- 
mography), population distribution—its 
why and wherefore—, ethnic composi- 
tion, occupations,* and migratory trends 
and their explanations are included. In 
area 3 (health and public welfare prob- 
lems) climatic factors are involved, 
are drainage, water supply, vegetation, 
altitude, education, superstition, and 
treatment of illness. 

In area 4 (economic, political, and 
governmental problems), key 
again are inextricably bound to area 1— 
the geography of the territory. Is it a 
machineless economy, as in many His- 
panic American countries? What has 
been the relationship between the peo- 
ple and governmental bodies? What are 
the leading motifs in the civic groups? 
How about communications? (It would 
be more accurate to compare the com- 


issues 


2The point is lucidly treated in J. Russell 
Smith and M. Ogden Phillips, /mdustrial and 
Commercial Geography. (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1946), pp. 4-9. 

3 See Preston E. James, Latin America. (New 
York, The Odyssey Press, Inc.), pp. 8-17, pp. 
33-37; or N. A. Bengtson and W. Van Royen, 
Fundamentals of Economic Geography. (New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), pp. 4, 11-24; 
or Preston E. James, An Outline of Geogra- 
phy. (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1935), pp. 
8-11. 

*For a succinct treatment of this aspect, see 
C. Langdon White and E. J. Foscue, Regional 
Geography of Anglo-America. (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943), pp. 18-34; or C. F. 
Jones and G. G. Darkenwald, Economic Ge- 
ography (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947), pp. 


munications of one Hispanic American 
country with those of another, since the 
gap is so enormous between communica- 
tions in, say, Mexico and the United 
States. In Mexico, 1 kilometer of railroad 
to 80 square kilometers of land; in the 
United States, 1 kilometer of railroad to 
20 square kilometers of land.) Point up 
the main revolutionary movements, key 
issues involved, duration, and outcome. 
In area 5 (international relations), it 
would seem more significant to delineate 
major aspects of the relations between 
any area and the United States rather 
than, say, between Chile and Argentina. 
The latter comparison has its impor- 
tance, but should be seen as subordinate 
to the former. Again, this section is 
bound closely to the nation’s geography. 
For example, the United States natu- 
rally will have easier relations with a 
country of Hispanic America if the 
products of that country tend to conm- 
plement (e. g., Brazil) rather than dupli- 
cate (e.g., Argentina) her own. These 
considerations must all be cast into the 
perspective early in the area course. 
For education, it should be demon- 
strated to what extent the society is 
school-made. Tremendously important 
and interesting aspects for study would 
be the Mexican rural schools, the cul- 
tural missions, the anti-illiteracy cam- 
paigns, or the Argentine University 
Purge under Peron. Inevitably, the sig- 
nificance of geographic factors in influ- 
encing the shape of education will be 
seen. This does not mean that the teach- 
er’s stand should be that of the geo- 
graphic determinist, but the interrela- 
tionships here must be made clear. 
Little studied are the polytheistic 
forms of religion in Hispanic America, 
perhaps because source materials would 
be difficult to locate. The impact of the 
Spanish conquest needs pointing up. It 
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is one of the most singular and incredible 
features of South American history that 
4 handful of conquistadores came to this 
continent and imposed a religion and a 
language upon practically the whole 
southern part of the continent. 

The literature as a means to area study 
has been neglected to a lamentable de- 
gree. This is largely the fault of course 
designers who have failed to recognize, 
or have failed to stress, the enormous 
fund of social knowledge, attitudes, 
roblems, and conditions that are de- 
scribed vividly in the literature of every 
Hispanic American country—some be- 
ing richer and more promising than 
others. Although many enduring works 
are available in translation, it seems more 
worth while to have students read key 
works in the original Spanish, if they 
have the proper language background. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORKS 
IN LITERATURE 

The scope of this article does not per- 
mit an extended list of works revealing 
social information concerning a given 
Hispanic country. Some highly valuable 
key works may be mentioned, however. 

FoR MEXxIco: Mariano Azuela’s Los de 
abajo (The Underdogs)® is a gripping, 
somber story of the Mexican revolution 
which began in 1910. José Joaquin Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi’s El periquillo sarni- 
ento (The Itching Parrot)® is one of 
Latin America’s outstanding novels by 
the “Mexican Thinker,” satirizing social 
conditions of the nation in the early nine- 
teenth century. It should be included in 
the students’ reading list because the 
points made are of timeless significance. 

‘First published in 1916. An edited textbook 
with Spanish-English vocabulary is published 
by Crofts Company, 1942. 

*First published in 1816 as a_ picaresque 


novel. A textbook edition is published by D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1946. 


M. Guzman’s El dguila y la serpiente* 
(The Eagle and the Serpent) is an out- 
standing novel treating revolutionary 
and social themes. 

FOR VENEZUELA: A classic work is 
Romulo Gallegos’ Dofia Barbara,® con- 
sidered by some critics to be the best 
novel written in Latin America. It paints 
a vivid portrait of life on the Venezuela 
plains. The approach is ecological, show- 
ing how man is shaped by his adverse 
geographical environment. This is an ex- 
cellent work for the ones who subscribe 
to geographical determinism. 

FOR ARGENTINA: Ricardo Giiiraldes’ 
Don Segundo Sombra® portrays gaucho 
life on the pampa, and offers a good 
regional treatment of social themes. José 
Marmol’s Amalia’® is important social 
material from a historical point of view, 
being based on the facts of Rosa’s tyr- 
anny and the tragic conditions of the 
period. Domingo Faustino Sarmiento’s 
Facundo™ gives significant data concern- 
ing social and civic life in Argentina. 

FOR COLOMBIA: Jorge Isaacs’ Maria’ 
has been an extremely important work 
and is a touching, rather sentimental 


7 W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., published 
a textbook version of this work in 1943. 

8 Published in 1929 in Venezuela. 

® Published in 1927; it is available in textbook 
edition at Henry Holt and Company, 1945. 

10 First published in 1852; an edited textbook 
was published by D. C. Heath Company, 1926. 
The later edition, like many other literary 
works in textbook form, has been boiled down 
to its essence, which may be considered as ad- 
vantageous for the purposes of language-cul- 
ture-area research. Students who can read 
Spanish should be expected to cover a dozen 
novels in edited form during a semester. They 
would present their findings in English to the 
area-study group. 

11 Published in 1845. A highly condensed edi- 
tion, readable for even the first-year student 
of Spanish, is that published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1949. There are other textbook 
editions of the work. 

12 Published in 1867. For a textbook version, 
see that of D. C. Heath and Company, 1926. 
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story with numerous social implications. 
In it are thematic traces of ethnic con- 
siderations. José E. Rivera’s La vordgine'* 
is a regional novel of the jungle rubber 
workers.* 

The above titles demonstrate the type 
of supporting insights which can be 
drawn from literary works. The social 
sciences have neglected this field as a 
source of vital information. A list of sug- 
gested readings at least serves as a start- 
ing point for those who would enrich 
their course offerings in social studies. 

In the dellas artes there is a wealth of 
social meanings for those interested 1 
area research. In Mexico, for example, 
art has taken on tremendous social mean- 
ing. Where the printed word has been 
de-emphasized (in spite of the fact that 
Mexico had a printing press by 1534 
and printed books by 1536) it is logical 
that pictorial art, such as murals, should 
assume roles of increased significance. 
Nowhere in the world does art have 
more social meaning than in some of the 
Hispanic American countries. Music, too, 
is and has been employed as an expression 
of the social spirit of the times—witness 
“Valentina,” “Adelita,” and “La Cuca- 
racha.” The fine arts clearly index im- 
portant social phenomena and merit the 
attention of qualified observers who are 
oriented within a larger area study per- 
spective. 

Many facets of a given culture may be 
studied through the folklore of the peo- 
ple. Erikson states: 


A nation’s totality of basic attitudes and 
symbols is deeply rooted in her geographi- 
cal position and her history. . . . these 
attitudes and symbols are unavoidably re- 


13 Published in 1924. 

*For a brief, rapid review of other works, 
see N. L. Weisinger, Guide to Studies in 
Spanish-American Literature. (Boston: D. C. 


Heath, 1937, 1940). 


created in every child trained and educated 
in the national culture area. . . .14 


He adds that many of the basic folk 
motivations are clearly re-created in the 
conscious and unconscious imageries of 
the people—the folk tales, ballads, , Songs, 
and proverbs." 

No one should be content with having 
studied a given problem or topic from 
any one of the ten segments or disci- 
plines cited. The interrelationships of 
these, so far as they apply to the prob- 
lem involved, must be illuminated. Thus, 
information is reiterated and reinforced 
from different angles. This consideration 
should justify the student’s selection of 
two, or perhaps three, related areas of 
the ten mentioned; the focal point will 
be in one specific area, but supported by 
findings under a different category. 


METHOD OF EVALUATION 


How should the student be evaluated? 
It would seem practical to base a larger 
part of the evaluation upon the student's 
oral reports, in addition to his final writ- 
ten paper expanding upon his oral pres- 
entations. If an examination must be 
given, about one-fourth of it should be 
on all ten areas—major points stressed 
in lecture form or in other students’ re- 
ports. One-half of the examination should 
be devoted to the student’s special area 
(which involves a broad preparation on 
the teacher’s part). In view of the flex- 
ibility of the course, one-fourth of the 
final written examination may be di- 
rected toward the student’s own evalua- 

‘Erik Homburger Erikson, “Hitler's Im- 
agery and German Youth,” Psychiatry, vol. 5, 
p- 493, November, 1942. 

15 This could very well be in the form of 3 
content analysis of cultural products, An ex- 
ample of this technique is the Ph. D. disserta- 
tion of Joseph Raymond, “Attitudes and Cul- 


tural Patterns in Spanish Proverbs,” Columbia 
University, New York, 1951. 
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tion of such a course, together with his 
suggestions for its improvement in terms 
of increased unity and cohesion. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing tentative proposal for 
the design of a language-culture-area 
course is from the geographer’s point of 
view. Every effort has been made to 
represent fairly the kinds of study or 
disciplines which can contribute to a 
broad and yet profound understanding 
of other peoples. It has been indicated 
that certain fields can be much more con- 
tributive than they have been in the 
past—literature, fine arts, and folklore, 
for example. Specialization in a single 
branch has its merits, but an appeal is 
made for knowledge that is coordinated 
among several kinds of specialization. 

Although specialization and concen- 
tration have their respective merits, it 
would seem notably more rew arding in 
the case of language- culture-area studies 
to enrich one line of investigation with 
related knowledge and insights from 
other branches of thought. Talking about 
the multi-approach in social sciences is 
not enough. Teachers should try to do 
something about it. If their schools per- 
mt experimentation, they should by all 


means work along such lines. The final 
step is to report their results so that other 
teachers may benefit from their experi- 
ments and insights. If we are ever to 
reach international understanding, the 
broad strategy lies somewhere in this 
direction. 
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Foundations of Education 


Syracuse University: The Pioneer Days, 
by W. Freeman Galpin. “A racuse, 
Sy racuse University Press, 1952. xv + 


270 pp., $3.75. 


The Methodists were comparative late- 
comers to the field of education. The social 
backgrounds of their communicants—drawn 
from frontier areas—militated powerfully 
against the kind of educated ministry which 
characterized the Congregationalists, the 
Presbyterians, and the Episcopalians. By the 
time the Methodists founded their first de- 
gree-granting institution (Randolph-Macon, 
1830) the Presbyterians had already founded 
sixteen permanent ones and the Congrega- 
tionalists had established eight. Neverthe- 
less the Methodists did come gradually to 
realize the importance of an educated min- 
istry and, having reached this conclusion, 
they went resolutely about the business of 
establishing colleges. By the beginning of 
the Civil War they boasted the second larg- 
est number of higher institutions associated 
with any one sect; and their efforts in the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century 
continued to maintain their superiority. 

Mr. Galpin in this delightful volume tells 
the story of the early years of one such 
institution: Syracuse University. Tracing its 
spiritual roots back to Genesee College, 
opened under Methodist auspices in Sep- 
tember, 1850, the author examines the rea- 
sons for the chartering of Syracuse as a 
new and separate institution in 1870. By 
pointing to legislation as well as the con- 
tinuance of Genesee for five years after 
1870, he is able to destroy the time-honored 
erallsion that Syracuse had its inception 
with the founding of Genesee. The history 
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of the university is described through the 
administration of Chancellor Sims (188). 
93), with special chapters devoted to the 
library, the separate colleges, student life, 
alumni activities, and athletics. A. useful in. 
dex and suggestive illustrations are also in- 
cluded. 

To this reviewer, perhaps the most inter- 
esting observation is the way in which 
Syracuse in its pioneer days witnessed vir- 
tually every one of the major movements 
in higher education during the late nine- 
teenth century. The development of uni- 
versity-type institutions is illustrated not 
only in the several faculties, but also in the 
efforts to offer a creditable graduate pro- 
gram. The vast expansion of the curriculum, 
particularly in the sciences and social sci- 
ences, is clearly reflected in the alternative 
programs offered by the faculty as well as 
in the continuing proliferation of courses 
during the 1880’s. The controversy over the 
elective system was present at the univer- 
sity, as was the conflict over coeducation. 
In athletics there was the same tendency 
that characterized Oberlin and a number of 
similar institutions: the stimulus came 
largely from the students. Thus, in many 
ways, the story of Syracuse is the story of 
American higher education during these 
years. 

Another point forcefully brought out by 
the author is the extent to which Syracuse 
was built of men. All too often the empha- 
sis on “social forces” and “cultural factors” 
tends to minimize the tremendous role of 
individual men and individual decisions in 
the building of a great institution. Nothing 
was more evident in the life of this infant 
university than the fact that its continued 
growth was largely a result of the dedicx 
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ministrators, the loyalty of its students, the 
generosity of its benefactors, and the stead- 
fastness of its trustees. Mr. Galpin ascribes 
the driving force of those early days to the 
Christianity of its founders. Clearly it was 
this and more; for his discussion implies a 
lovalty to knowledge and truth on the part 
of the faculty and trustees which, though 
part of and rooted in Christianity, has itself 
ion a foremost American academic tradi- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly in the effort to appeal to 
, wider audience, the author has omitted 
footnote references to his sources. The text 
itself indicates intensive use of minutes, 
| newspapers, correspondence, and association 
proceedings. In view of the decision not to 
include references—one which Mr. Galpin 
had every right to make—it might have 
been well to include a bibliographical note 
at the end of the book for those who would 
work more deeply into his materials. In 
any case he has given us an interesting and 
lively volume—one which should lead read- 
efs to await with pleasant anticipation the 
rest of the series. 





A. CreEMIN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


LAWRENCE 


The Logic of Pragmatism; An Examina- 
tion of John Dewey’s Logic, by H. S. 
Thayer. New York, The Humanities 


This is a logical analysis of the 
and “illogic” inherent in 
theory of inquiry. 


“logic” 
John Dewey’s 
While it treats of the 
natural and experiential setting of inquiry 
and the origin, setting, terminus, and test of 
scientific inquiry in “common sense,” as 
well as the general pattern of inquiry, its 
main focus is on certain obscurities, 
biguities, contradictions, and mistakes in 
Dewey’s logical theory. In general, the au- 
thor accepts with sympathy, insight, and 
admiration Dewey’s “fundamental re-evalu- 
ation and comprehensive reconstruction in 
thought,” and nearly always he seeks to set 
} Matters straight by, first, a liberal explora- 


am- 
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tion of Dewey’s meanings (though at times 
he approaches sophistry in straining to 
make his point, as in the discussion of 
“Existential Transformations”); second, by 
a careful survey of the evidence on the 
issue; and finally, by some tentative alter- 
native of his own, usually in line with 
Dewey’s tenor and intent. He tries (and, I 
think, on the whole succeeds) to clarify in 
a detailed way Dewey’s cloudy notions, 
purging Dewey’s theory of inconsistencies 
and impedimenta. 

The philosophical layman may find Chap- 
ter III too detailed, technical, and tedious, 
though it should excite philosophers to re- 
newed inquiry. But the first two chapters 
are particularly valuable as accurate and 
lucid accounts of the general features of 
problem-solving as seen by Dewey. Teach- 
ers of science would do well to study the 
section “Common Sense and Science,” 
which reclaims, as teachers in a democracy 
must never cease reclaiming, the enterprise 
of science as the proper achievement and 
tool of the common man. The main techni- 
cal drawbacks of the book are errors in 
grammar, misspellings, typographical gob- 
bledegook, and an exorbitant price. 

Disregarding the many important issues 
analyzed and illuminated by Thayer, and 
not denying the difficulties in the prolific 
work of Dewey, I want to discuss one issue 
which seems critical and controversial. It 
lies at the core of Dewey’s greatest contri- 
bution to logical theory: the conception of 
logic “as the articulation and explicit for- 
mulation of the controlling instrumentalities 
and operations that function when prob- 
lems are being inquired into. .” Ac- 
cordingly, Dewey distinguishes (1) “judg- 
ments” which are assertions “concerned 
with the concluding objects that emerge 
from inquiry,” which have “direct exis- 
tential import,” and which are true or false 
as they are warranted by the transformed 
situation, from (2) “propositions,” the con- 
tent of which “is intermediate and represen- 
tative and is carried by symbols” and vali- 
dated by consequences, and which are not 
true or false (though logical tradition holds 
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the contrary) because they are means, like 
hammers, and means are only effective or 
ineffective. 

Although Thayer says that “historical 
questions as to the origin of certain of 
Dewey’s views are not directly relevant 
to the present study,” it might be pertinent 
to inquire into the causes for “the most 
striking innovation of Dewey’s entire 
theory . . . that propositions are not to be 
regarded as true or false.” 

The first thing is Dewey’s opposition 
to what Bacon first recognized as the con- 
tentious and unprofitable logic-chopping 
of the scholastics, separated from the prob- 
lems of men. Second, Dewey wants to 
abandon the old, static, transcendental view 
that “The content of any given proposition 
would have the values ‘true’ and ‘false’ as 
final and exclusive attributes,” isolated from 
the dynamics of observing and experiment- 
ing in human contexts where needs cry out 
for fulfillment. He consequently relegates 
propositions to the status of intermediate, 
provisional (forward-looking) means, ex- 
perimental, symbolic, “inaccurate and one- 
sided” guides to “progressive and temporal” 
operations which, as James said, literally 
“make” truth—that is, make for satisfac- 
tory readjustments with the environment, 
to which our final conclusive judgments 
then pertain in the mode of true-false. 
Finally, Dewey repudiates the logic-school 
of word analysis and meaning analysis by 
calling attention to the subvocal, biological 
processes at work in inquiry, and thus, 
Copernicus-wise, shifting the whole center 
of gravity in logical theory. “Propositions 
as such” (Dewey’s words) are meaningless 
and useless marks or vibrations unless ef- 
fectively geared into the whole ongoing 
machinery of biological inquiry. The tragic 
error of traditional logic was to abstract 
linguistic propositions from their vague, 
rich, organic matrices; and such abstraction, 
Dewey has maintained, does violence, in 
both theory and practice, to the actual 
process of successful inquiry. 

But Thayer argues that “It seems evi- 
dent that either O [an object] does have 


the property p or does not have the prop. 
erty p.” In other words, a proposition, “QO 
has the property p,” is either true or false, 
But how do we know this? Only on formal 
grounds (denied by some logicians) or on 
prior, “general,” inductive grounds. More 
important, how do we know that a con- 
dition (O possesses p) is the case or not. 
the-case? Only by operational inquiry and 
after operational verifying. To define 
“truth” as existing in formal, general, prior 
possibility—that is, as inherent in linguistic 
propositions—seems to Dewey to invert the 
terms of the truth-making process. What 
we mean by the proposition, “either a or 
b,” is a potential of and for inquiry. 

Thayer cites an example where a propos 
tion not true before inquiry becomes true 
through inquiry, and comments: “this is 
certainly an unsatisfactory state of affairs 
and leads to very odd consequences. . ., 
How can an experiment in any clear sense 
be said to add or create the property of 
truth as a part of a formulation when it 
is the same formulation that, before ex- 
perimentation, does not have that prop- 
erty?” The answer of course is that the 
two formulations are not the same. In the 
first case, the symbols are contextual guides 
toward a consummated outcome, pointing 
to a possible future and functioning to 
move inquiry toward an unachieved end. 
In the second case, they are the utterances 
of judgment (whose content is transformed 
in inquiry) contextually warranted as true 
(or not) by the effected state of affairs. 

I do not see how the point which Thayer 
presses—that we “know” on formal grounds 
“that propositions do possess at least the 
characteristic of being either true or false” 
—undoes or even alters Dewey’s position. 
For this prior, formal “knowledge” is, for 
Dewey, only possibility, expressing only 
“ultimate conditions to be satisfied,” leading 
us, when we go to the region identified, 
and when we find predicted conditions 
not obtaining, to conclude “not true” and, 
therefore, “false.” “Either-or” modifies exis- 
tential responses; it seems to be purely 
formative, providing no denotative content 
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until we discover that one or the other (or 
neither) is the case in determinate fact. 
Instead of saying as Thayer does that “our 
knowledge of the proposition (or what the 
proposition refers to) has increased through 
inquiry,” Dewey’s view would suggest that 
(1) our knowledge about the proposition 
(as a symbolic entity) remains the same, 
while (2) our knowledge about what the 
proposition (conjoined to disposition and 
action) refers to—namely, “things and 
events,” as Dewey says—is created in the 
venture of inquiry. 

The dispute here is partly verbal: Dewey 
reserves the adjectives true-false for be- 
liefs pertaining to end-states of inquiry (in 
The Philosophy of John Dewey, p. 573, 
Dewey denies Thayer’s view); while 
Thayer wishes to broaden the terms to 
apply to propositions antecedent to their 
proper and specific inquiries. But the dis- 
pute is also real: Thayer cannot under- 
stand how truth can be created, adopting 
as he does the traditional view that there 
is “formal” truth even independent of our 
minds—that every verifiable proposition 
“must ... possess the necessary characteris- 
tic of being either true or false.” Such a 
statement, as it stands, seems to be analytic 
and beyond argument; yet it is invalid to 
say, as Thayer seems to, that “a proposi- 
tion when acted on will lead to certain con- 
ditions, or will not,” implies that “the 
proposition possesses truth-or-falsity before 
such action.” I am suggesting that Thayer’s 
attempt to bring together formal and em- 
pirical logic might be facilitated by a further 
behavioral analysis of the signs involved. 

To all this one can hear Dewey shouting 
a benevolent word of encouragement for one 
who has undertaken the arduous, unending, 
but rewarding task of understanding in- 
telligence itself. As Thayer says of Dewey’s 
work in a final tribute, so we may say of 
Thayer’s book: “Regardless, therefore, of 
the particular shortcomings we may find 
in this theory, the very feat of putting it 
forth is deserving of praise.” 

Howarp L. Parsons 
University of Tennessee 


Administration and Guidance 


State Public Finance and State Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education in the 
United States, by H. K. Allen, in col- 
laboration with Richard G. Axt. New 
York, Columbia University Press, xix 
+ 196 pp. $3.00. 


This study of the incomes of state in- 
stitutions of higher education which in 
1948 enrolled almost a million students, and 
of the public finances of state governments 
which appropriate funds for their support, 
provides information basic to future plans 
for state-controlled higher education. 

At the outset the authors describe the 
distribution and characteristics of state in- 
stitutions of higher education within the 
several states. They summarize, for the 
period 1934 to 1948, the trends in enroll- 
ment and in educational and general in- 
come per student in light of the rapid rise 
in enrollment and the impact of inflation. 
They recognize that available figures on 
enrollment include both part-time and full- 
time students, and the figures of one year 
may not be strictly comparable with those 
of another. While the per-student income 
rose 8 per cent in the period 1934 to 1940, 
it rose 65 per cent in the period 1940 to 
1948. The rapid rise in the latter period 
was primarily due to inflation. While the 
relative importance of the several sources 
of income changed little in the period 1934 
to 1940, it changed a great deal in the 
period 1940 to 1948. In short, the significant 
changes are found in the years 1940 to 1948. 
The data show that for all types of in- 
stitution, income in the period rose 179 per 
cent, enrollments 70 per cent. While in- 
come per student was less in purchasing 
power in 1948 than in 1940 in the univer- 
sities and the complex liberal arts colleges, 
and greater in the others (that is, simple 
liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, etc.), 
“for all types of state-controlled insti- 
tutions, per student educational and general 
income in 1948 was approximately equal 
in purchasing power to 1940 income.” They 
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note that in many states, state systems now 
replace the single institution and _insti- 
tutional competition for state support is 
keen. 

As for expenditures during 1940-1948: 
“There is some evidence that expenditures 
for educational and general purposes have 
not been adequate. Among other things, 
the ratio of students to faculty has risen 
somewhat since 1940, and faculty salaries 
certainly have not kept pace with the in- 
crease in price levels.” 

The sources and trends of income are 
presented. During the period of heavy 
veteran enrollment following World War 
II, the proportion of income provided by 
student fees rose from 19 per cent in 1940 
to 30 per cent in 1948. This increase was 
due to the increased number of students 
and to the provision by the federal govern- 
ment for a student fee for veterans which 
was related to the cost of instruction. In 
this same period the support of state gov- 
ernments declined from 54.6 per cent to 
45-7 per cent. As veteran enrollment de- 
clines it is expected to be replaced by youth 
from high schools, with the result that 
total enrollment will in the longer term 
rise above the immediate postwar —. 
As faculty-student ratio improves, and ; 
faculty salaries are brought into silanes 
with the current purchasing power of the 
dollar, a substantial increase in income— 
both per student and in the aggregate— 
from new sources is seen as needed. This 
increase is not considered likely to come 
from the federal government, and it is not 
desirable that it come from student fees. 
“The major part of the burden can be ex- 
pected to fall upon state appropriations.” 
While increases in state appropriations are 
expected to bring the 1951-1952 pattern of 
finance in line with that of 1940, the states 
face new demands for support as enroll- 
ment rises and as standards are improved. 

The possibility that state institutions will 
receive the needed funds is examined. State 
support for higher education is shown in 
relation to state support for other activities. 
It is noted that while the absolute amount 
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of state expenditures is large, the ratio of 
such expenditures to the national income 
is small (4.7 per cent in 1949). But to the 
burden on the taxpayer of state finance 
must be added an approximately equal 
burden of local expenditure and a much 
heavier burden of federal expenditure. As 
state functions have increased in scope, sup- 
port of such functions as public welfare, 
highways, and aid to local governments in 
the period 1915-1949 has increased, while 
the share of support accorded to edu- 
cation—and specifically to higher educa- 
tion—has declined. It is considered likely 
that the present gradual increase in state ex- 
penditure will continue into the future, and 
state institutions must therefore seek 
creased support at the same time that other 
state functions also seek increased support. 
Estimating that in view of many compet- 
ing claims for state income additional state 
support for any particular function—higher 
education included—will require additional 
state revenues, the authors review the posi- 
tion of the states in the total tax system 
and give particular attention to state tax 
systems and available sources of revenue. 
The states need to raise additional reve- 
nues, and they face difficulties in obtaining 
these revenues mainly because of the limi- 
tations imposed by existing patterns of 
federal and local government finance. Co- 
ordination of 
needed. 


taxing systems is seen as 
In a chapter on public borrowing and 
plant capital, the authors write that the 
states have financed most of the physical 
plants used by state institutions of higher 
education, and consideration is given to 
the alternatives of financing plant on a 
pay-as-you-go basis 
borrowed funds. 


and through use of 


Receipts for plant expansion of state in- 
stitutions of higher education rose from 
37 million in 1940 to 215 million in 1948. 
To an increasing extent in recent years 
state-controlled institutions of higher edu- 
cation have resorted to revenue bonds for 
the purpose of financing self-liquidating 
projects, such as dormitories and student 
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unions. While educational plant expansion 
is normally on a pay-as-you-go basis, there 
are times when such a policy will not 
maximize the social welfare. If the return to 
the citizens is adjudged greater than the 
over-all cost of borrowing, then the pre- 
sumption is in favor of borrowing. The 
pay-as-you-go plan is not feasible for fi- 
nancing large undertakings which must be 
completed in order to start a public serv- 
ce. “Direct borrowing is the only course 
available for buildings which cannot be 
financed through non-guaranteed debt or 
current revenues. . . . It is the responsibility 
of the state legislatures to pursue a militant 
policy relative to the financing of desirable 
sate building projects.” 

The authors conclude: “If the public in- 
stitutions demonstrate with skill and energy 
their real service to the people of the states, 
the states will respond to their needs.” 

So far as this writer is aware, this is the 
first nation-wide study in which the fi- 
nancing of state institutions of higher edu- 
cation has been related significantly to state 
public finance. For the first time the fi- 
nancing of state higher education is seen 
as an important problem in public eco- 
nomics, and trained public economists have 
concerned themselves not only with the 
needs of state higher education but with 
the outlook for adequate financing based on 
their study of the functioning of state sys- 
tems of public finance. It is the opinion of 
this reviewer that the immediate and longer 
term needs of state institutions are rightly 
assessed, and that the authors are correct in 
their major premise that the states must 
provide the necessary 
the needs are fairly 
presented. 

The authors are careful to limit the scope 
of their work. They recognize that a study 
of standards and of costs might affect the 
definition of institutional need; that the 
review of achievement in financial support 
to date does not of itself offer a sound basis 
for extrapolation. 


funds—and will if 
measured and fairly 


The study fails, however, to take into ac- 
) count at least one important consideration, 


which of itself may not alter the factual 
analyses, but may have far-reaching impli- 
cations for the future of financing higher 
education. This is the economic nature of 
higher education. It is a capital investment. 
This is true of both the institutional cost 
and the individual student’s sacrifice owing 
to abstinence from gainful employment 
(which we may equate roughly to student 
cost of living). This view would extend the 
scope of a study such as this to include stu- 
dent cost of living as well as institutional 
cost. It would extend the notion of borrow- 
ing for physical facilities to the use of bor- 
rowing—if necessary—to insure the quality 
of educational opportunity (including cur- 
rent operations) at all stages of the eco- 
nomic cycle. It would insist that the present 
pattern of support of both institutions and 
students be reassessed. 

It is likely that as new studies build upon 
this one, recognition will be accorded to 
the state interest in private institutions; to 
state policies for coordination of public 
and private higher education; to state ar- 
rangements for financing local students en- 
rolled in out-of-state institutions; and to 
out-of-state students enrolled in local in- 
stitutions. And in the evaluation of state 
finance, particularly in the field of social 
welfare and education, the strength of pri- 
vate support of functions of concern to 
the state will doubtless receive careful con- 
sideration. For the cost of these functions— 
whether financed through fees, 
taxes—must be borne by citizens. 

The important problems in higher edu- 
cation are these: Who should go to college? 
How should the cost be borne? How can 


gifts, or 


the quality of educational opportunity be 
assured? 
be made 
economy, 


How can educational opportunity 
available? How can we secure 
wise management of funds, and 
invest just the right amount in higher edu- 
cation? How can we secure the coordina- 
tion of objectives, of functions and activi- 
ties? 

This book makes important contribu- 
tions toward the solution of these problems. 
It offers ideas with which to build, thus 
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serving the useful purposes for which its 
authors designed it. 
T. L. Huneate 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Family Life Education in School and 
Community, by Elizabeth McHose. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1952. x + 182 pp. $3.50. 


In the relatively new area of education 
for marriage and family living there still 
exists considerable divergence in the defini- 
tion of the field and in approaches to the 
problems in this field. In this new book, 
which has been issued as one of the 
Teachers College Studies in Education, the 
author has focused on the process of de- 
veloping an education program and in par- 
ticular on “initial steps or approaches to 
education for marriage and family living.” 
The book presents fictionalized anecdotes 
by the author, and brief sections giving 
interpretations and raising questions. 

Following the introduction and a chapter 
in which the need for education in this 
area is presented, three hypothetical com- 
munities of different sizes are used as set- 
tings around which three somewhat differ- 
ent approaches are described. According 
to the author, “acceptable features of com- 
munities of similar size and background 
have been telescoped and synthesized,” so 
that in their final form the accounts are 
composites. 

This is followed by a chapter examining 
some danger points which may be en- 
countered and recommendations for meet- 
ing these problems. The final two chapters 
again use the basic format—narrative ac- 
counts and critiques—to present a listing 
of means for appraising results and to illus- 
trate new developments in home, school, 
church, and community family life edu- 
cation programs. 

While the format of the book is attrac- 
tive and the style of presentation interest- 
ing and appealing, there are several points 
about the content which need careful at- 
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tention. The author has used the concept 
of education for marriage and family living 
in several different ways, ranging from 4 
somewhat narrow definition at the begin- 
ning to an almost unlimited scope at many 
other points. This may be illustrated by the 
unqualified acceptance of the position of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 
in which what it refers to as the “sex 
factor” is defined as the central focus of 
education in this area. A similar focus js 
contained in the chapter presenting the 
need for education for marriage and family 
living. On the other hand, at many points 
apparently almost all problems in the area 
of personality development and human re- 
lations are considered to be within this field, 
This confusion is not entirely of the 
author’s making, since many special groups 
interested in this field tend to emphasize 
their own points of view as representing a 
legitimate approach to the entire field. 
However, if the first task in setting up a 
program involves some understanding of 
the goals and scope of the program, the 
author has failed to supply good guidance 
at this point. Education for marriage and 
family living cannot include all areas of 
human relations. 

In the discussion of the process of de- 
velopment of programs in the three com- 
munities, the author recognized the danger 
that these accounts might seem idealized, 
since the best features of experiences in 
several communities were combined. This 
literary device has much to recommend 
it if at some point critical examination is 
made of the procedures described in the 
narrative accounts. The major criticism 
of the book is to be found at this point, 
since it is believed that the author has not 
furnished the reader with a sufficiently criti- 
cal appraisal of the narrative accounts. This 
is needed in order to interpret the under- 
lying patterns of the procedures being pre- 
sented and the conditions under which 
these patterns have general or limited ap- 
plicability. Any deficiency here represents 
failure to accomplish what was attempted, 
not lack of attention to this need. 
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Although the author devoted a chapter 
to the importance of appraising the results 
of efforts in setting up programs, the 
chapter does not go far beyond the identi- 
fication of some of the problems of evalua- 
tion and a listing of some of the kinds of 
data which might be used. At this point 
the lack of clarity in the statement of the 
scope and goals in this area, referred to 
earlier, makes more difficult the identifi- 
cation of appropriate evaluation techniques. 
The according of a prominent role to 
evaluation in the total process is important, 
but the reader will need to look elsewhere 
for help in developing an understanding 
of the appropriate means of evaluation. 

The organization and style of presenta- 
tion of the material in this book are suf- 
ficiently attractive to justify the attention 
of professional workers in this field. Many 
laymen interested in developing a program 
of family life education in their communi- 
ties may read this book with profit. 


Stoan R. WayLaAnp 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Instruction 


Teaching Children in the Middle Grades, 
by Alvina Treut Burrows. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 1952. 280 pp. $3.75. 


For too many years the curriculum of 
the older children in our elementary schools 
has lagged behind that of the younger ones. 
This is partly because specialists in child 
development have carried on most of their 
research with children from birth through 
ages six or seven, and teachers of eight- 
to eleven-year-olds have been told, “Little 
is known about children of the age you 
teach.” Here a vicious circle seems to have 
been operating. Because the curriculum for 
the middle grades is less flexible, less geared 
to individual differences, less free than that 
in the nursery school, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary grades, children have fewer chances 
to show what are their preoccupations and 
concerns, what their choices of learning ac- 
tivities would be if they were more free to 
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select them. Thus teachers of middle grades 
usually are not in a favorable position to 
learn about their pupils while they teach 
them. Neither do such school situations 
offer suitable conditions for child study by 
outside specialists. The tendency is, then, 
for teachers and others responsible for cur- 
riculum in middle grades to go on doing 
what they think is good and right for 
children without examining carefully 
enough their assumptions and their results. 

Alvina Treut Burrows has tried to break 
this circle by writing what she has learned 
from her own ways of working with chil- 
dren in middle grades and from other 
teachers who are “working with the stream 
of children’s energies.” She has gone one 
step beyond such useful books as Gesell 
and Ilg, The Child from Five to Ten and 
Blair and Burton, Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Preadolescent* by putting chil- 
dren in a school setting at work on matters 
of some importance to them. In this con- 
text the author has been able to report an 
amazing amount of research on children 
eight to eleven years old and, in addition, 
to show a kind of curriculum in operation 
that should yield still more data on children 
of those ages. In dealing with problems 
which teachers meet in planning for chil- 
dren in the middle grades Mrs. Burrows 
outlines specifically the research needed to 
establish “progressions” in development. 

The research reported and called for is 
confined largely to the intellectual develop- 
ment of children. So, too, are the examples 
presented. More than that, the book is 
weighted heavily in the direction of the 
language arts area of the curriculum. Indi- 
viduals with special interest in other cur- 
riculum areas, such as science, social science, 
arithmetic, and the arts, may be disap- 
pointed at the brief treatment accorded 
each one. 


1 Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg The Child 
from Five to Ten (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1946). 

Arthur W. Blair and William H. Burton, 
Growth and Development of the Preadolescent 
(New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1951). 
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The discussion of science is confined to 
an interesting study of geology by a third 
grade. While the ways in w hich the teacher 
whose work is reported helped to make 
learnings about rocks and volcanoes realistic 
for children, unfortunately the children 
were not shown using science facts and 
methods to solve significant problems. Some 
wise things are said about the teaching of 
arithmetic, especially the need for help in 
providing for individual differences among 
middle grade children. Again the detailed 
example given (study of currency from 
different countries) shows ways children 
gather information, but use of arithmetic in 
solving personal or social problems is not 
illustrated. 

The same lack shows up in the social 
studies field. A great deal of space is de- 
voted to a report on a study of Greek 
life. Once more, children were having an 
experience with information gathering but 
they were not learning to develop concerns 
for improvement of themselves, their school, 
or their community. 

The section on music is helpful, especi ially 
the advice on note-reading. In writing of 
handcrafts and fine arts, the author raises 
an important problem—the frustration of 
middle grade children with their own 
products as they become aware of adult 
levels of accomplishment. Mrs. Burrows 
gives little attention to this problem how- 
ever. Health and physical education are 
not dealt with at all, except for a few words 
on rhythms in connection with music. 

Although the book is not a_ balanced, 
complete guide to the teacher of middle 
grades it has two great assets. Since the 
author has special competence in the lan- 
guage arts field, and in dramatics and crea- 
tive writing in particular, the sound and 
detailed treatment of these aspects of the 
curriculum alone is worth the price of the 
book. Practical help is given in the teaching 
of spelling, handwriting, English usage, and 
dictionary skills—areas selected by the 
author “because of the great amount of 
time consumed by their study in the middle 
grades, the period often assumed to be years 


for drill in these fields.” Mrs. Burrows 
shows how ineffective much of this drilling 
has been and suggests constructive steps to 
take in helping individual children to de- 
velop these skills. Throughout, she con- 
tinues to illustrate the principle of helping 
children to draw their own conclusions 
from much firsthand exploring followed 
by appropriate reading and other means of 
reinforcing and interpreting the results of 
the exploration. 

The second value of the book has already 
been indicated: that it brings to the reader 
information about teaching children in the 
middle grades and a feeling for the various 
stages of their development, presented with 
clarity and conviction because the author is 
building on firsthand experience. Teachers 
of middle grades will find much more help 
in this book than in any other that has ap- 
peared for some time. 

Auice Miter 


Teachers College, Columbia 


Teaching-Learning Theory and Teacher 
Education, 1890 to 1950, by Walter S. 
Monroe. Urbana, University of Illinois 
Press, 1952. vii + 426 pp. $6.50. 


The author of this new book insists that 
practice in teacher education must be seen 
against a background of learning theory 
and educational purposes. This emphasis 
and the fact that this is a backward look 
of one whose professional career has 
spanned much of the period covered and 
whose special interests have acquainted him 
exhaustively with educational — research 
make this book a significant one. 

Dr. Monroe, now distinguished professor 
emeritus of education, University of Illinois, 
has been professionally involved in edu- 
cation for more than forty years. His 
new book draws extensively on primary 
and secondary literature about American 
teacher education, an area which, despite 
countless monograph studies, has never 
been adequately covered in a single his- 
torical volume. Teaching-Learning Theory 
and Teacher Education is certainly the 
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best approach to date. It provides a guide 
to understanding the psychological argu- 
ments, methodological issues, and confused 
practice which have characterized Ameri- 
can education for much of the present cen- 
tury. The relationship between psychologi- 
cal theory and methods of classroom man- 
agement is thoroughly explored. The search 
of educational “scientists” for statistical 
answers to educational problems without 
reference to value judgments is interest- 
ingly described. The basic assumptions by 
which most professional educators have 
worked are carefully analyzed. 

The study is divided into three parts: 
“The Development of Teaching-Learning 
Theory,” “Evolution of Teacher-Education 
Purposes,” and “The Development of Prac- 
tice in Teacher Education.” There is logi- 
cal justification for this arrangement, but 
it causes some confusion in reading. The 
reader encounters the same person or de- 
velopment a half-dozen times, in different 
context of course, and occasionally feels 
that this is “where he came in.” Since so 
much significant material is included, though 
in scattered form, an adequate index would 
have made the book more useful. 

Unfortunately, encyclopedic research and 
careful reporting alone do not make good 
historical reading. Dr. Monroe’s work, filled 
with detailed description of pedagogical 
argument, will give comfort to those who 
insist that “educationists” have argued too 
long and pointlessly over irrelevancies. The 
report becomes something of a dictionary 
of pedagese. But the fault is not necessarily 
the author’s. It isn’t his fault, for example, 
that educators took thirteen years to write 
at least 38 manuals to isolate 517 discrete 
study habits and skills. Since, however, he 
gives six pages to discussion of this process, 
he might have done well to give some time 
to the contributions of the social psycholo- 
gists to learning theory and to the growing 
attention which guidance, group dynamics, 
and non-directive techniques are receiving 
in teacher-education practice. 

Recent criticism that “educationists” iso- 
late themselves too much from the rest of 


the intellectual world also gains new sup- 
port. This is sometimes seen in the data 
which Dr. Monroe cites, and at other 
times in factors he ignores. For example, 
deep disillusionment and doubt concerning 
values pervaded all of American culture 
in the period of reaction after World War 
I and during the depression. This was 
recognized and emphasized by a number 
of teacher educators, notably the “Social 
Frontier” group centering at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and some of the educational 
sociologists at the University of Chicago. 
Monroe largely ignores their activities, ex- 
cept to suggest that the renewed efforts of 
education “theorists” in the early 1930's 
had little impact on practice. Yet the prime 
characteristic by which he distinguishes the 
period after 1933 from the preceding one 
is a renewed concern for the “purposes” 
especially the social purposes—of teacher 
education. This new concern with values 
he attributes largely to changes in second- 
ary education rather than to broader social 
forces. His chapter on “The Educational 
and Social Setting” ignores every factor be- 
yond education, per se. 





The author’s satisfaction with mere 
thumbnail sketches of the thought of “non- 
professionals” concerning general and pro- 
fessional education is also typical of many 
teacher educators. When Monroe’s study 
ended it was easy to feel that this thought 
was not directly related to the professional 
sequence. However, the recently stimulated 
interest of liberal arts colleges, especially 
the high-prestige ones, in preparing ele- 
mentary teachers, and the Ford Founda- 
tion’s apparent intent to support programs 
based on the liberal arts viewpoint, change 
this. People nurtured intellectually on the 
doctrines of Robert Hutchins, Mark Van 
Doren, Robert Ulich, and Jacques Barzun 
are rapidly assuming positions of power in 
reference to the professional program itself. 
Books by such authors, not one of whom 
is cited by Monroe, are relevant to pro- 
fessional teacher educators. Professors of 
education who do not understand them 
will not be able to work intelligently in 
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cooperation with, or opposition to, rapid 
new developments. 

The author’s classification of the various 
points of view which have contended in 
educational thought is very useful, but 
everyone will want to quarrel with it at 
one point or another. For example, when he 
divides teacher educators of 1890 into three 
groups he makes one group of all those 
who insisted that the professional school 
should concern itself only with the “strictly 
professional.” Actually such people divided 
significantly into two groups. Their atti- 
tudes toward one another linger to block 
effective thinking. One of these groups 
thought of the professional program as 
centering in the training school and as 
being entirely “practical.” The second 
group, of whom William H. Payne was 
typical, granted that such practical train- 
ing in methods was all that was possible or 
necessary for the followers, the normal- 
school graduates. Such training was, how- 
ever, considered unsuitable for the leaders 


because it would bind them to routine. The 
leaders needed a higher professional edu. 
cation which concerned itself with first 
principles. Thus the problem of relating 
theory to practice, difficult at best, became 
a status issue. The tendency of the tech. 
nicians to consider the theorists “snobs,” | 
and of the latter group to consider the 
former “plebeian” helped to block an ef. 
fective synthesis. The problem is obvio 
related to the larger opposition of “liberal” 
to “vocational.” 

The positive contributions of Monroe to 
teacher education, in the present book and 
throughout an illustrious career, are ob- 
vious. The shortcomings of this book, ag 
the reviewer sees them, simply illustrate 
real tendencies in teacher education as 4 
whole. The correction of these tendencies 
is facilitated by the perspective which 
books such as this provide. 


Mere L. BorrowMan 
Teachers College, Columbia 





